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Helping Themselves by 
Helping Others 


Mo-lyb-den-um is an alloying element, used in 
the manufacture of a new super steel. Its direct 
market is limited to a comparatively small number 
of steel manufacturers. 

Naturally the advertising of such a product pre- 
sented an unusual problem. 

It was decided to forget Mo-lyb-den-um as an 
element, to forget the small handful of manufactur- 
ers, and to go directly to the general public, selling 
them the tremendous advantages of the finished 
Mo-/yb-den-um Steel. 

It was a service idea. The public was told about 
Mo-lyb-den-um Steel, and was interested. 

This removed sales resistance and made it easier 
for manufacturers to use Mo-lyb-den-um Steel, 
which they knew to be better. 

This in turn helped the manufacturers of the 
raw stecl. And they in turn bought more of the 
original alloying element. 

Simply a case of the Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany helping itself by helping its customers. 

Many other products with no apparent direct 
market among the mass of people, can be adver- 
tised as successfully as Mo-/lyb-den-um. 
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Is your ene 
i-n-t-e-r-r-u-p-t-i-n-g 

Does it stop the reader 
and compel a reading of 


the message that will 
make the reader buy? 


Or is your advertising 
merely beautiful — like 
the girl on the end in 
Ziegfeld’s follies? 

In short, has your adver- 
tising a speaking part? 
We have much to show 
advertisers who want an 
Interrupting Idea, in- 
terruptingly expressed. 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency. Inc. 
6 East 39%St. NewYork 


“Put it up to men who know your market” 
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New Lessons Applied by Palmolive 
in 1921 Advertising 


Appropriation Based on Estimated Sales and Change in Quota Plan Bring 
Capacity Business 


By G. A. Nichols 


\V HILE making its advertis- 

ing and sales plans for 1921 
the Palmolive Company of Mil- 
waukee found out two interesting 
and important things. 

In the light of previous experi- 
ence, it decided that the best way 
to make an advertising appropria- 
tion was to base it on the esti- 

mated sales of the coming year 
rather than on what had been done 
the year before. 

It discovered that it was wrong 
in its method of determining the 
quota of sales to be attained by 
its individual salesmen and put 
into effect a system radically dif- 
ferent from any it had before 
attempted. 

And to put the last chapter first 
it may be stated that Palmolive is 
spending more money for adver- 
tising this year than ever before— 
more than two million dollars— 
has a harder working sales force 
and is selling its soaps and other 
products in a volume well in ad- 
ce of that of any other year. 

» factory is working night and 
= at its utmost capacity, but 
even at that the production at this 
writing is keeping only three or 
four days ahead of the sales, with 
the sales gathering speed steadily. 

he company has done much ad- 
vertising in its time since, more 
than twenty years ago, it started 
its first publicity work in the town 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and its officials 
admit with a considerable show 
of pride that they have learned 
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something new each year. The 
first advertising introducing the 
soap was a guessing contest in 
which the name was featured for 
a number of weeks and prizes 
were offered to those who could 
guess what Palmolive was going 
to be. Some guessed it was to be 
a chewing gum and others thought 
it was a new cereal. From this be- 
ginning the company has pro- 
gressed step by step in a publicity 
way until this year when it is 
spending an unprecedentedly large 
amount on newspaper and maga- 
zine space, posters, samples, 
window display material and any 
other item which might properly 
come under the head of ad- 
vertising. 

Palmolive’s advertising has been 
a progressive as well as a con- 
sistent proposition all the way 
along. Daring things have been 
done. Some have worked out 
well. Others fell short. But a 
valuable lesson was taught every 
time in either event and what the 
company has learned it has faith- 
fully applied. 

It showed courage in 1909 when 
its first large national advertising 
was done. A certain advertise- 
ment featured a coupon good for 
a full-size cake of soap. The 
company at that time was a com- 
paratively small concern and for 
it to undertake the coupon re- 
demption was certainly an ambi- 
tious piece of work. The thing 
was repeated later the same 
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year. To redeem the coupons was 
a costly task but it did the work. 
National distribution was obtained 
for Palmolive soap and since that 
time its sales volume has increased 
largely each year. 

At first there was no definite 
plan used in the advertising. The 
company spent from time to time 
what it thought it could afford. 
The advertising was placed in an 


Keep that 
- Schoolgirl 
Complexion 


ONE OF THIS YEAR’S ATTRACTIVE 
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of simple multiplication for . 
“Each year’s sales, of cour 
showed a good increase over th a 
of the previous period and this 
meant that the advertising ex- 
penditure for the ensuing year 
would be augmented by just that 
amount—no more and no 
The plan worked smoothly and 
satisfactorily. There was no 
dickering about expenditures—no 


less 


PALMOLIVE POSTER AND CAR-CARD 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


effort to meet selling needs as they 
developed. 

The company grew out of this 
plan after seeing it to be expen- 
sive and wasteful through not 
promoting cumulative benefits. 

“And finally when we got to 
spending quite a bit of money for 
advertising,” H. W. Remington of 
the Palmolive advertising depart- 
ment said to Printers’ INK, “we 
decided the whole matter should 
be placed on a definite and clean- 
cut basis. A certain advertising 
allowance was figured on each box 
of every product the company 
manufactured and an appropria- 
tion was made based on the sales 
of the previous year. This worked 
automatically. There was no 
guesswork about it and no diffi- 
culty in getting through estimates. 
At the end of each year when the 
sales totals for the twelve months 
were footed up we could tell 
instantly to a penny how much 
money we were going to spend 
for publicity during the ensuing 
twelve months It was a matter 


yearly fight over getting some- 
body’s approval of estimates. 

_ “But in time even this seemed 
insufficient. We felt somehow that 
by basing our advertising on what 
we had done rather than on what 
we thought we could do we were 
not rising to our opportunities in 

a sufficient way. When the mat- 
ae of our 1921 appropriation 
came up with the apparent need 
for making greater efforts than 
were provided for by the natural 
increase of our 1920 business over 
that of 1919, it was decided that 
we should base our expenditures 
not on the sales of last year but 
on our estimated business for 
1921. 

“There is very little if any un- 
certainty about the new plan. The 
advertising schedule for the year 
is tentative, to be increased or 
diminished as the sales may rise 
or fall. We have come to know 
just about what we can ac- 
complish in the way of sales by 
putting out a certain specii ied 
amount of effort, other things 
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Nearly all substantial farmers 
are religious— 


that’s why the CHRISTIAN 
HERALD finds such a 


splendid number of well-to-do 
farmers onits subscription list. 


Recent commercial reports 
show increased buying ac- 
tivity among small-town and 
rural people. | 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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being equal. About the only dif- 
ference in the procedure in this 
plan over the old is that the 
schedule is made more by the 
month than by the year. We close 
our books monthly and a few days 
after the first of each month we 
know exactly where we stand. 
Then we adjust our advertising 
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INK Sept. I, 1921 
may be needed and make it of the 
exact kind that would seem bes 
to fill the needs. We feel we now 
have the matter of advertising ap 
propriation arranged on a sciep- 
tifically correct basis—one _ that 
will provide adequately for fy 
ture needs. Something new may 
develop, though, that will show 
the need of a change, 
If so, doubtless the 
change will be made. 
Advertising is a con- 
stantly-growing force 
that reveals new things 
about itself and its 
powers as it is devel- 
oped. Nobody knows 
all about it. We don't, 


behind the increased 
advertising appropria- 
tion as spoken of 
by Mr. Remington, it 
was decided that 
guesswork should be 
eliminated from the 
matter of determining 
the sales quota for the 
year that each indi- 
vidual salesman was 
expected to attain. 
The Palmolive sell- 
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TRIAL CAKE COUPONS ARE STILL FEATURED IN THE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


schedule in accordance with the 
sales. 

“As a matter of fact, though, 
very little interference with the 
schedule would be made because 
of any temporary depression, since 
of necessity our advertising is 
placed a considerable time_in ad- 
vance. In the case of color pages 
it has to be arranged as long as 
four months before the date of 
publication. Thus we would be 
carried by any lean period without 
cutting down noticeably on the 
advertising. 

“Another advantage of this 
liquid system is that it enables us 
to put on additional advertising 
pressure in any district where it 


TRIAL CAKE FREE 
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ing organization is 
divided into six de 
partments — Palmolive 
soap, laundry soaps, 
industrial products 
crystal soaps, toilet 
articles, edible oll 
products—and each is in charge 
of a sales manager. The country 
is geographically subdivided into 
sales territories under the super- 
vision of district sales managers 
The district manager has charge 
of the salesmen who call on the 
retail trade. The district manager's 
salesmen represent all six depart- 
ments, although there are some 
special salesmen working out of 
headquarters who represent cer- 
tain departments only. The re- 
tail salesmen are called unit men, 
each in charge of a certain terri- 
tory which is his unit. 

The units are figured out ap- 
proximately to the same size as 
regards population in an endeavor 
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Boys like music? 


Evidently—they’re pretty strong 
for it the way they buy musical in- 










ch indi- struments from makers who are 
1an was consistent users of THE AMERI- 
ttain. CAN BOY’S columns! See their 
live sell- advertisements yourself—then 
ation is you'll better understand why sales 
six de- all-year follow their persistent 
‘almolive 
. messages! 
y soapy, 
oducts 


's, toilet THE 
dible oil CAN 


| charge “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 


country for Boys in All the World’ 

led into 

2 super- Every month 500,000 boys read 
anagers THE AMERICAN BOY because it 
charge’ absolutely satisfies their keenest 


on the desires! And these boys are just 


poet as deeply engrossed in the adver- 
e sass tising as they are in the stories 


out of and instructive departments. For 
nt ce-[’— AMERICAN BOY advertising is 
The re- NEWS! Buying News!! And, you 





nit men, ought to be telling your advertising 

in tert’ news story to the boys of this 
country. 

out ap- ’ 

size as 


ndeavorf§’ THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. B. C. 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth ‘ome i tar ioe Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Vy a few —Now 
f the nation— 


FYE years ago manicuring was a social 
nicety of the few. Manicure products 
were “occasional sellers” in a drug store. 


Then came “Cutex.” 


Today well-groomed hands have be- 
come a characteristic of Americans. Man- 
icure products are prominently displayed 
steady sellers and real revenue producers 
in drug and department stores everywhere. 


Adequate advertising of a genuinely 
helpful product has established a new 
habit in a whole people. 
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It has been the privilege of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company to co- 
operate with the Northam Warren Cor- 
poration in presenting this product to the 
trade and to the public. 


Ps ex reat cs 





J. WATERTHOMPSON 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON + CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND +» LONDON 
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to lave each worked uniformly 
each year. Here we see the neces- 
sity of some kind of quota as a 
pace setter. There is the closest 
kind of competition in the soap 
business and the most successful 
companies in that line have found 
that the best results have followed 
when each salesman has been as- 
signed to get a certain amount of 
business. 

“The company’s first effort 
along this line,” Mr. Remington 
said, “was launched about three 
years ago and the quotas given 
were arbitrary figures based on 
what we considered possibilities 
that might be realized upon 
through energetic work. 

“This was a crude method of 
doing the thing, as we found out 
later. Up to that time we had 
only territorial quotas, one being 
given for each of the six main 
departments. The figures were 
set according to the population of 
each territory, being raised or 
lowered each year, always with the 
possibilities of the territory in 
mind. The whole idea was wrong 
for at least two reasons. It did 
not take into sufficient account the 
character of the population. A 
territory with a large population 
might not sell as much soap as a 
smaller one becauSe of the charac- 
ter of the people. Another thing 
wrong was that the quota was 
likely to be either too easy or too 
hard to attain. When it is too 
easy there is no incentive to work 
and when it is too hard ambition 
is likely to be killed. 

“For 1921 our quotas were 
based on the actual sales of 1920 
and this we think is the most ac- 
curate way of determining them. 
At the beginning of this year we 
took the actual sales that had been 
made in each territory and each 
department and decided upon a 
certain percentage of increase that 
might logically be expected. In 
other words we figured out about 
how much Palmolive sales ought 
to be for the entire country and 
then subdivided the amount into 
territorial quotas. 

“We think this method is best 
because future sales in any terri- 
tory depend in a great measure 
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upon its past development. What 


we sell in a community this year 
determines pretty much what we 
are going to sell there next vear, 
In the determining of the quotas 
we regard advertising as a means 
to an end. Advertising helps us 
oes the tasks we set out to 


It might be said as one possible 
objection to the present quota plan 
that territory which had had very 
large sales in the past was thereby 
penalized for this year through 
having a high mark which it had 
to pass. But this objection will 
not hold good until Palmolive 
reaches the point of saturation in 
those large territories—something 
it is a long way from doing as 
yet. There is not a single terri- 
tory that is not capable of much 
further development because the 
company regards its possible busi- 
ness as being limited only by the 
population. The population, in 
fact, is regarded as the market. 

Palmolive found out another 
important thing about the quota 
proposition and applied its knowl- 
edge to the 1921 selling plan. This 
was that the salesman in striving 
to realize the gross amount of 
sales set for him was likely to fol- 
low the line of least resistance and 
not push the articles sold by all 
six departments. If toilet soaps 
were easier to sell than laundry 
soap he would centre his activi- 
ties upon them and vice versa. To 
meet the objection—a very real 
one—that is created by the human 
element—each salesman at the be- 
ginning of this year was given 
six separate quotas, one for each 
of the six sales departments. 
These were assigned on the basis 
of the salesman’s actual sales for 
1920. 

The Palmolive salesman works 
on a salary and commission basis 
But he does not get any commis- 
sion unless he makes at least four 
out of his six quotas for cach 
quarter. If he falls behind in one 
month he has a chance to make tt 
up in the second or third month. 
In effect the commission really 
amounts to a bonus for having 
performed a certain amount of 
work. 
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Argentine Automobile Dealers 
Send This Message to the 


American Automobile Makers 


The Association of Importers of Automobiles at Buenos 
Aires, for the purpose of establishing the business of Ameri- 
can Automobile Manufacturers on a firm basis in the 
Argentine, and rendering it secure from European attack, 
makes the following suggestions :— 


1. That the net prices of automobiles and spare parts be estab- 
’ lished on a rate of exchange fixed at par. 
(This will do away with the present advantage possessed by Euro- 


pean makers on account of their more favorable exchange and enable 
dealers to calculate their costs exactly when placing their orders.) 


2. That each factory apportion a fixed sum for the purpose of 
advertising. 
(Local dealers cannot under present business conditions continue ad- 
vertising for their own account. There is a moral obligation on 
manufacturers, who have profited from their dealers’ efforts and 
advertising in the past, to stand by and aid those dealers NOW.) 


3. That manufacturers credit their dealers with any price reduc- 
tions made previous to the end of the year, and allow this credit 
on all cars the dealers may have ‘now or may have had on hand 
when the reductions were made. 


(This may look bad on the balance sheets of the Export Departments, 
but it is just and reasonable and no more than some manufacturers 
have done for their dealers in this country.) 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW—The INTERNATIONAL RACE— 

annual Automobile show will be An automobile race between 

held in Buenos Aires the latter Buenos Aires and Santiago, Chile, 
has been arranged by 

part of November. Every phase WACION of Buenos Aires and 

of the automobile business will EL MERCURIO of Santiago 

be represented. with a first prize of 20,000 pesos. 


LA NACION of Baenos Aires is the greatest newspaper in the Argentine. 
EL MERCURIO of Santiago is the greatest newspaper in Chile. 


S. S. KOPPE & CO. 


Publisher’s Representatives 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Bryant 2430 
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“Paying the commission on this 
basis,” said Mr. Remington, “is of 
course the powerful argument to 
the salesman to do his very best to 
make the volume of sales assigned 
to him. He is working primarily 
for money. But the factor of 
glory is to be considered also. 
Among the higher type of sales- 
men the desire for recognition and 
for a high standing among his as- 
sociates has fully as strong an 
appeal as has an addition to his 
income. 

“We have therefore organized 
what we call the ‘Poco Club,’ the 
name being a contraction of the 
words ‘Palmolive’ and ‘Company.’ 
The membership in this is con- 
fined exclusively to salesmen who 
gain all six quotas for an aggre- 
gate of ten months. The man 
making the highest percentage in 
any one year will be president of 
the Poco Club the next year and 
the second highest will be vice- 
president. Next December we 
shall hold in Milwaukee an annual 
convention of district managers. 
All salesmen gaining membership 
in the Poco Club will be brought 
to this meeting at the company’s 
expense. It may be that we shall 
decide on some other form of 
outing also. We sincerely hope 
that the entire sales force will 
make the necessary sales to admit 
them to this club. It will cost us 
considerable money to bring the 
entire organization to Milwaukee, 
but we would be extremely glad to 
spend the forty or fifty thousand 
dollars necessary inasmuch as we 
would make a profit on the 
transaction. 

“The fact that the men who earn 
membership in this club are held 
up as the master salesmen of the 
Organization is creating a great 
deal of enthusiasm and rivalry 
with a favorable effect on sales. 
It has had a telling effect in help- 
ing us realize to the limit upon 
the additional advertising which 
our new policy has made possible.” 

Mr. Remington’s point about a 
salesman doing his best work 
when his compensation is not 
measured entirely by money is 
reflected in the experiences of 
many other concerns with far- 
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flung sales organizations. A mas- 
ter salesman may have a terri‘ory 
several hundred or a thous and 
miles away from the home office 
and seldom, if ever, come in con- 
tact with the officials of the com- 
pany. His work may be recog- 
nized in a monetary way. He may 
get the additional commission to 
which he is entitled through pwsh- 
ing his sales up to or past a cer- 
tain limit. But because he is with- 
out personal touch he may become 
somewhat discouraged at times 
and believe that his work is not 
appreciated or realized. The ex- 
tra money comes to him as a part 
of an automatic process and is not 
sufficient evidence to him that his 
superior officers know about the 
good work he is doing. A fellow 
away out on the firing line is 
many times more efficient when he 
knows the whole organization 
is informed about his good work. 

The Poco Club seems to cover 
this objection so far as the Palm- 
olive organization is concerned. 

The entire Palmolive advertis- 
ing and selling scheme is based on 
the principle that the product 
helps to advertise itself. 

“If we sell a large volume in a 
certain section this year,” said 
Mr. Remington, “the fact that the 
goods are appearing on a dealer's 
shelves and in his windows and 
that customers are finding the ar- 
ticle satisfactory means that our 
business for 1922 in that territory 
will be greater than if we were 
working the section for the first 
time. The more we sell, the 
greater are the Possibilities. This 
is our theory which is working 
out so well this year that the sales 
are taxing the increased manuv- 
facturing facilities to the utmost.” 


Account of McCann 


Agency 
The H. K. McCann Company has se- 
cured the account of the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. A newspaper campaign 
is in preparation. 


New 


Ner-a-Car with Frank Seaman 


The Ner-a-Car Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., maker of the Ner-a-Car, an auto- 
mobile motorcycle, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Frank Seaman, I:c 
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PRIZE CONTEST 
AWARD 


The R. C. Maxwell Company takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the $3,000 outdoor advertising display 
at Atlantic City, offered as a prize in their recent Sales 
Letter Contest, has been awarded to 


THE FINDEX. COMPANY 
New York City 


for the letter submitted by Mr. James H. Reynolds of 
that company. 





From the moment this contest was announced the 
response was instantaneous. Letters came from all 
kinds of companies, from all over the country; also 
from individuals. 


Unfortunately, not all the contestants observed the 
stipulated conditions of the contest. But all the letters 
had one point incommon. They indicated how wide- 
spread is the appreciation of the R. C. Maxwell Com- 
pany’s outdoor advertising service, and of the fact 
that Maxwell outdoor advertising along the Atlantic 
City Boardwalk, as elsewhere, has come to be rated 
by all who know it as dominant in location, quality, 
and power to promote prestige and sales. 


‘The R.CMaxwell Co. Trenton N.S. 
Atlantic City | New York 
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When you feel the need : 
of economy you look for | 
the things you can do 

without. 
















You must do without 
something in government, 
too, if government is to 
cost less. 







What is it going to be? 


Read “The Cake and The 
Penny,” by Irving 'T. Bush, 
in Collier’s for Septem- 










ft made 





Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Unique Combination in an— 
Evening Newspaper Town 


such as those in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 

etc.; hence in its reading habits it is primarily an evening news- 
Paper city. 
However, it offers an exceedingly unique and high grade combination 
of an evening and morning paper in The NEWSand The AMERICAN. 
In The NEWS you get a strong, virile, afternoon paper, the favorite 
afternoon daily, Sunday included, of practically all classes of Baltimore 
pas in The AMERICAN, an influential morning paper of long 
established prestige, the second oldest, in fact, in the United States. 


IS eawees is a city of short distances with no long transit hauls 


Both are Associated Press papers and both enjoy foreign cable dispatches of the 
New York Herald. Further, competing organizations built up the circulations of 
these papers and separate forces maintain them today; hence they reach the widest 
range Of different homes in Baltimore and Maryland. ' But the big point is that 
two-thirds of our combined strength is evening strength in an evening newspaper 
town —a potent factor guiding you to The NEWS and The AMERICAN as 


your Baltimore choice. 


Combined net paid circulation, daily and Sunday, approximately 185,000. Rate on 
1,000 line contract, 30¢ daily, 35¢ Sunday; Sunday AMERICAN Rotogravure, 35¢. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday 


The Baltimore American} 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL - E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 


150 Nassau Street First Nat’l Bank Bidz. 
New York A lWadR Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Price Comparisons That Show the 
Relative Cost of Merchandise 


Dodge Brothers Give to Their so a Chart Method of Comparing 
Values 


[° is scarcely necessary to prove 
that the subject of prices is an 
important one today. Whether a 
manufacturer is selling men’s col- 
lars, shoes, baby carriages or auto- 
mobiles, the question of prices is 
one which is going to 
come up before deal- 


mobile might easily offset the 
slight disappointment of not going 
to every social function that came 
along and of buying everything 
that one’s neighbor bought. 

To help this dealer and the 














ers and_ salesmen 
every day in the week. 
One of the things 
which is retarding the 
sale of automobiles, 
for example, is the 
subject of household 
economics. A Dodge 
Brothers’ dealer a 
while ago said: 
“Every once in a 
while a prospect will 
come to me with a 
story that his wages 
have been reduced and 
that he will have to 
put off or abandon the 
idea altogether of get- 
ting the car.” This 
dealer was able to 
overcome such talk in 
several instances by 
urging a continuation 
of the buyers’ strike 
on materials which 
hadn’t come down in 
price, or which had 
risen out of all pro- 


30 
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portion to the rise in 








wages. 

He showed that the 
reason for the whole 
price system, the inti- 
mate relations of shifts and re- 
actions, are to be found in the 
relative buying power of money 
and the family budget. Prices 
may rise to new permanent levels 
or fall to new levels, but they are 
never abnormal when there is 
alignment in the family budget. 
Normal business means an adjust- 
ment of family expenditure. 

He pointed out that the real 
enjoyment and convenience in 
owning a reasonably-priced auto- 
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GRAPHIC SHOWING OF CHANGES OF PRICE OF AN 
AUTOMOBILE AS COMPARED WITH WHEAT 


thousands of other dealers in the 
country to back selling talk with 
facts, Dodge Brothers issued an 
interesting comparison of prices 
in the form of a series of charts. 
The charts are not confined to 
automobile prices, although they 
were all issued by an automobile 
manufacturer, but clearly and ac- 
curately show the changes in the 
cost of hundreds of commodities 
over a period of seven and eight 
years. In separate charts the 
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price of the Dodge motor car is 
compared with the price of wheat, 
food products, clothing, house- 
furnishing goods, fuel and light- 
ing, chemicals and drugs, building 
materials and 327 bulked com- 
modities from the United States 
Department of Labor. Further 
subjects covered in the comparison 
are Dodge Brothers’ 1917 prices 


MOTOR CAR PRICE IS HERE COMPARED WITH AVERAGE 


PRICE OF 327 COMMODITIES 


and the value of animals and ani- 
mal products, the value of all 
farm crops, the price of cotton 
and the wholesale price of com- 
modities by groups. Then the dol- 
lar increases in a list of sixteen 


automobiles in addition to the 
Dodge car are shown graphically. 
The percentage increases in the 
same motor cars, the price of 
Dodge cars compared with the 
average May price of pig iron, 
and the average May prices of 
composite steel are also told in 
these charts. 

As the statistician of the sales 
department said to a representa- 
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tive of Printers’ INK, the main 
point that the Dodge company 
wished to get across to the public 
was the fact that comparisons 
should be made with a period that 
was considered normal and not be 
made with a period of abnormal 
prices. Most of the commodities 
with which comparisons are made 
are governed largely by supply and 
demand. As the man- 
ufacturers say in con- 
nection with these 
charts: “The price of 
Dodge Brothers’ mo- 
tor car has always 
been based _ upon 
Dodge Brothers’ pur- 
chasing ability and 
never upon current 
cost. They have al- 
ways given the pur- 
chaser the benefit of 
this saving.” 

The charts bring 
out some mighty in- 
teresting examples 
for the farmer to 
think over. Toward 
the end of 1914 he 
could have bought a 
Dodge car for 785 
bushels of wheat. 
Wheat was around a 
dollar a bushel and 
the car was $785. In 
April, 1915, it took 
497 bushels of wheat 
to buy a car; in April, 
1916, it took 635 
bushels; in April, 
1917, it took only 384 
bushels; in 1918, 405 
bushels; in 1919, 408 
bushels; in 1920, 395 
bushels of wheat; in 1921, up to 
June 8, 765 bushels, so that even 
now it takes less wheat to buy an 
improved car than it did in 1914. 

Visualizing the price drop by 
charting comparative prices upon 
other products with your own 
would seem to be 2 good way of 
meeting the present price question 
upon the part of the ultimate con- 
sumer. 


American Brass Company with 
Thomas F. Logan 


The American Brass Company, Water 
bury, Conn., has retained Thomas F 
Logan, Inc., as advertising counsel. 
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Where a Single Product Has to 
Buck the Family-of-Products 
Tradition 


Often Advisable to Find Entirely New Channels of Distribution 


Geyer-Dayton ADVERTISING Co. 
Dayton, O10. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have a prospective client whose 

main product is a wide line of pharma- 
ceutical preparations, sold according to 
the ethics which forbid general adver- 
tising. 
However, they make a_ shaving 
creem which could be nationally adver- 
tised. Their present distribution is in 
about 7,800 drug stores pretty well 
scattered over the country. Their 
name is well known and highly re 
spected among the trade. 

Their argument against advertising 
the cream is that such concerns as 
Mennen, Colgate and Williams, which 
are running national advertising cam- 
paigns, have accessory or related lines 
such as talcum powders, etc., which can 
share in the cost of advertising. In the 
case of this concern, however, they have 
no accessory line whatever, and they 
argue that a shaving cream campaign 
alone could not be made to pay. 

Have you any articles bearing on this 
subject or could you refer us to any 
firm which has successfully met this 
condition? In other words, what are 
the true facts in this situation? 

I might add that they are at pres- 
ent securing sales by offering to send 
samples to any fifty names submitted by 
any druggist who orders three dozen 
tubes. these samples are followed up 
by two post-cards, They consider the 
results satisfactory—under the circum- 
stances, 

We would surely appreciate any help 
you could give us. 


THE 


Tue 


ApvERTISING Co. 
E. W. KeEever. 


T= objection to advertising 
its shaving cream which this 
pharmaceutical house offers is 
pretty well founded. It is a diffi- 
cult task to introduce a new spe- 
cialty to the drug trade. The 
problem, however, of Mr. Kee- 
ver’s client is by no means un- 
solvable. 

Experience shows that it is 
easier to establish a toilet or 
drug preparation where it is a 
member of a family of products. 
The advantage of the family is 
twofold. In the first place it splits 
the sales expense among a num- 
ber of products. Secondly, the 
family idea is so strongly en- 


Gever-Dayton 
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trenched in the field that a single 
product has difficulty in making 
headway against the competition. 
A new product seems to be in 
better position to encroach on es- 
tablished articles when. it enters 
the market under the protection 
of the family wing. 

But we should not let this lead 
us tO assume that it is absolutely 
necessary to have a family in 
order to get into the drug trade. 
There are any number of prepa- 
rations that have made their way 
in this field alone and single- 
handed, without any family influ- 
ence. It was not an easy task to 
get them started, though. It took 
time and persistence and hard 
work. 

The real trouble is not that 
the dealer doesn’t wish to handle 
these new articles. He has to 
refuse to stock them for his 
own self-preservation. He al- 
ready carries so many shaving 
preparations, toothpastes, soaps 
and other toilet goods that were 
he to add additional brands indis- 
criminately, he would soon have 
more of an investment in this de- 
partment than his turnover would 
justify. Therefore, if he is a 
cautious buyer, he refuses to put 
in new brands until the demand 
for them becomes insistent. It 
is bucking this initial opposition 
that runs up the cost of introduc- 
ing a new drug store specialty. 

Of course, if the manufacturer 
has enough money to put an ade- 
quate advertising campaign be- 
hind the product, demand in 
sufficient volume to break down 
the dealer’s hostile front will soon 
develop. If the money for such 
a campaign isn’t available, other 
tactics will have to be pursued. 

Of course, if the manufacturer 
degree will always be necessary 
in starting such a hotly competi- 
tive article as a shaving cream. 
A smaller appropriation might do 
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if the shaving cream could be in- 
troduced through a more recep- 
tive class of distributors. 

With this in mind, we have 
shown Mr. Keever’s inquiry to a 
man who spent most of his life 
in merchandising toilet articles. 
“Tf I were in that concern’s posi- 
tion,” he replied, “I don’t believe 
I would offer the cream to the 
drug trade at all at the outset. I 
would strive to go to a different 
class of retailers with it. For ex- 
ample, many hardware stores 
have first-class cutlery depart- 
ments in which razors, strops 
and other shaving paraphernalia 
are well featured. Soaps and 
creams would be a logical thing 
for these stores to offer in addi- 
tion. There is nothing bizarre 
about this suggestion. Some 
hardware men are already doing 
this very thing. And there is the 
sporting goods _ store. These 
stores are becoming better outlets 
each year for practically all kinds 
of merchandise, in any way allied 
with sports. A number of these 
stores are already selling shaving 
goods. I wager that it would be 
easy to interest the rest of them 
in the idea. 

“There are also possibilities for 
a product such as Geyer-Dayton’s 
client manufactures on news- 
stands and on the miscellaneous 
stands to be found in office build- 
ings and in railway terminals. 
These small stores have built up a 
big business on last-minute mer- 
chandise. Commuters are always 
in a hurry. Usually they haven’t 
time to visit a regular store. 
They buy what they want on the 
run from some dealer who has 
placed his wares so that they are 
quickly accessible to the runway. 
Shaving cream is a product that 
would often be picked up from 
these stands. 

“TI am sure that a toilet goods 
manufacturer could build up a 
fair distribution by soliciting 
these uncustomary trade channels. 
The idea is no more revolutionary 
than was the similar idea which 
we worked out a few years ago 
when we first took perfumes, 
face lotions and such merchandise 
to the drygoods stores. Today 
the volume of toilet goods busi- 
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ness produced by the department 
stores is astounding. Manufac- 
turers should not be afraid to 
tackle new channels of distribu- 
tion when they find the old ones 
dammed against them.” 

If this plan was followed and 
proved successful, it would, of 
course, be only a question of time 
before the general market would 
voluntarily open up for the cream, 
Once demand is created, distribu- 
tion in all channels becomes com- 
paratively easy. 

The only question that remains 
is whether the druggist customers 
of the manufacturer would resent 
the fact that in finding an outlet 
for his cream, he would at the 
same time be creating new com- 
petitors for them. Obviously the 
manufacturer could not afford to 
antagonize the men who buy his 
regular pharmaceutical line. But 
this may not be a serious objec- 
tion. Anyway, it is an objection 
that is not hard to answer. In- 
creased competition on such a 
staple product as soap or shaving 
cream doesn’t necessarily cut 
down the sales of the dealers al- 
ready handling these articles. In 
fact, new competition, where the 
market is not saturated, often 
actually increases the sales of the 
old dealers —[Ed, Printers’ Inx. 


Warden with Lever Brothers 


Ralph Foote, advertising manager of 
Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass. 
maker of Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy and 
Pears soap, etc., has appointed Kenneth 

Warden associate advertising mana 


ger. 
Mr. Warden was recently with the 
George L. Dyer Company, New York. 


Lewis B. Jones, Vice-President, 
Eastman Kodak 


Lewis B. Jones, has been made vice: 
president in charge of sales policy and 
advertising of the Eastman Kodak Com- 

any, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Pane has 

een advertising manager and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 


J. F. Downey with Chicago 
“Tribune” 


John F. Downey, former! 
cago Elevated Saverio 


of the Chi- 

ompany and 
more lately with The Farm Journal of 
Philadelphia, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Chicago Tribune. 
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ae te Philadelphia 


the Third Largest Market in America for: 


P ger A + wil 
Light Delivery Wagons 
Heavy Freight Trucks 
Pneumatic and Solid Tires 
Automobile Accessories 





More than 8,000 manufacturing plants and 16,000 stores create a 
most attractive opportunity for the sale of delivery and hauling 
equipment. 

Many of these concerns are still to be won over from the horse 
and wagon phase, while the replacement of worn-out trucks with 
new, opens the way for big sales. 


Its 390,000 dwellings steadily produce buyers of passenger cars, 
and they come from the most unexpected sources. Thousands of 
Philadelphia’s homes are equipped with garages in the basement, 
in the back yard or on the lawn. 


rothers “Automobile commuters” from the suburbs of Philadelphia and 
the farmers in the territory around Philadelphia are all “pro- 


mee spective purchasers.” 
uoy .and e ° ° 
7 Dominate Philadelphia 


wre Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


| =i The Bulletin 


Philadelphia Net paid daily average circulation for 
: July: 485,275 copies a day. 

The Bulletin’ No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circula- 

licago tion are used by The Bulletin. 
; The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that 
the Chi- ef any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania, 

any and and is one of the largest in America. 


urnal of 
vertising (Copyright 1921—W. IL. McLean) 
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A 22K ring is bel a gold and 4; 
alloy. The acid test of the metallurgist 
determines the percentage of pure gold. 


The “pure gold” in the circulation of 
any paper is the “buying power” of its 
readers for the product which yow ad- 
vertise. For you all other circulation is 
worthless “alloy.” 

Apply the “acid test” of circulation 
analysis to the papers in which you ad-§# 
vertise. Find out the percentage of 
“pure gold” buying power there is in 
them for you. 

Whatever your advertising problem, 
there is one or more A. B. P. publicx 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, IN@ 
With 122 member papers i 
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tions that will assay 22 carats fine, or 
better, in “pure gold” buying power 
for your product. Apply the ‘acid test” 
and prove it. 


The 122 A. B. P. publications together 
cover $4 distinct major fields. 


Each A. B. P. publication is limited to 
a distinct field; each subscribes to and 
maintainsa code of high publishing stand- 


ards as a condition of membership. 
Subscribers to A. B. P. publications in- 


clude business men of buying power 
within the fieid and no others. 


The advertisements in each A. B. P. 
publication supplement the editorial con- 
tent and are business-value appeals on 
products limited to use in the field. 


The vital business news in A. B. P. 
publications is not published elsewhere, 
unless copied with acknowledgments. 


A request to A. B. P. Headquarters for 
any information on Business Papers puts 
you under no obligation. 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”, means proven cir- 
ns, PLUS the 
hest standards in all 
lepartments, 


of 


NEW YORK 
industry 
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A MONTH BY MONTH 
Record of Leadership 


The supremacy of The Chicago Daily News in the 
Chicago evening newspaper field for bank and in. 


vestment advertising is NOT based merely upon the) 


record of one or two favorable months. 

That leadership has been maintained month by 
month straight through the present year. 

During every one of the first seven months of 192! 
The Daily News has led all other Chicago evening 
newspapers, as shown by the following figures: 


BANK AND INVESTMENT ADVERTISING 
IN CHICAGO EVENING NEWSPAPERS 


First 7 Months of 1921 


The Daily News _ Post American Journal 
January 79,691 lines 59,768 lines 36,709 lines 45,178 lines 
February 51,979 34,236 26,487 27,817 
March 47,135 31,048 23,869 “ 26,642 “ 
April 57,653 43,529 31,109 “ 28,368 “ 
May 55,555 42,989 25,542 “ 29,328 
June 54,237 41,171 21,102 “ 33,565 
July 59,746 52,406 36,395 “ 36,801 








Total 405,996 305,147 201,213 “ 227,699 


A record like this cannot be disputed. It is evi- 
dence—clear and unmistakable—of the thoroughness 


desired 
Durit 

people 

it was 


with which ‘the 400,000 circulation of The Dailyg"" 


News, reaching 7 out of every 9 English-reading 


persons in Chicago, covers the great body of Chicagog'"* 
investors. And it definitely places The Daily Newsffover ; 
in first place for investment advertising in they: 


Chicago evening newspaper field. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 











The Whole World in Crying Need 
of Initial Energy 


Advertising the Quick, Sure Way to Reach the Minds and Pocketbooks 
of America’s Millions 


By W. R. 


NERTIA is the “Old Man of 

the Sea.” While war sapped 
the strength of the world, “Old 
Man Inertia” climbed on its back, 
sunk his fangs into the neck of 
the world and there he clings 
today. In some industries and 
communities there is almost com- 
plete stagnation—everywhere there 
is seen the weariness of the bur- 
den and industry and commerce 
have slowed down in costly and 
wasteful manner. 

But today, in ‘America, there 
does not exist a single condition 
that rightly should stand in the 
way of tremendous prosperity. 

We have more money and credit 
than any. nation under the sun 
ever had in any period of history. 

We have the world’s greatest 
natural resources. 

We have abundant men of 
brain, and skill and strength. 

Every man, woman and child 
of our more than a hundred mil- 
lions has intensively developed 
desires for all kinds of agricul- 
tural and manufactured products, 
and in all but a fractional num- 
ber of American homes there is 


During the war millions of 
people did without things because 
it was a patriotic duty to con- 


serve resources. Since that time 
a vast percentage of them have 
continued to do without buying 
things until the producers and 
‘*s discover that the war is 
and lower the excessive 

s of labor and service. 
All over the United States, dur- 
recent months, merchants 
found an intense eagerness 
he part of the public to buy 
handise that was decisively 
id honestly lowered in price. 
us has abundantly proved the 
existence of a stupendous mar- 


Hotchkin 


ket for all kinds of goods as soon 
as they are offered at what the 
people consider the right prices. 

The ultimate consumer is the 
final adjuster of prices. 

Raw material costs may be 
what they will. Labor may de- 
mand what wages it will. Sellers 
may mark their prices. But, in 
the last analysis, the goods will 
be sold for what the people will 
pay. 

IF EVERYBODY WERE UNSELFISH ! 


Labor in the building trades 
may refuse to accept a wage re- 
duction of a dollar a day, from 
the inflated war wages, because 
they can tie up the building busi- 
ness and create stagnation. But 
labor cannot break the stagnation 
in that industry, nor create work 
or wages for workers by that 
arbitrary action. They simply 
compel people who have the 
money to pay a_ reasonable 
price for buildings desired, to 
continue to do without new homes, 
new office buildings, ncw stores 
and factories, and thus the profit- 
able work that might be secured 
at reasonable wages is discour- 
aged and the workers suffer pri- 
vation instead of plenty—are idle 
and miserable, instead of indus- 
trious and happy. 

Today the people of the United 
States are standing in a circle of 
selfishness. Everybody is look- 
ing for the other fellow to make 
the sacrifice. The people in front 
of us seem too stubborn to move 
ahead and the people behind us 
can’t advance while we stand in 
their way. We go to the grocer 
and find him wickedly demanding 
forty-five cents for a can of sal- 
mon, when the war price was 
only forty cents. He blames the 
canner for the frightful price. 
Tie manufacturer tells what high 
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wages he pays, and all about his 
stupendous operating costs. 

And so, when people don’t 
actually have to buy the things, 
they do without them. And it is 
perfectly amazing to realize how 
much people can do without and 
not be put to any hardship. In 
fact it is a mighty dangerous and 
costly thing for industry and 
commerce for millions of people 
to get back from their intensively- 
developed desires for all kinds of 
goods and get to living in the 
more primitive and less expensive 
way again—as our very recent 
ancestors did. 

And that is exactly where we 
are drifting right now. 

Not back to the frugal way of 
living, of course, for our grand- 
mothers had one silk dress that 
was worn on state occasions for 
many years. Yesterday our wives 
possessed four or more silk 
dresses, new every season. To- 
day they may get along nicely 
with two. Tomorrow they may 
decide not to buy a new silk dress, 
but to make over those that have 


scarcely been worn at all—and 


they are legion. If they buy half 
as many as they did in the pros- 
perous years of the silk business, 
that would cut the silk industry 
in half! And they may do a lot 
worse than that, with “pegged” 
prices of raw silk in Japan and 
inflated wages demanded in 
America. 

The whole world, today, is 
seething with this friction of mis- 
understanding and individual sel- 
fishness. We are all waiting for 
the other fellow to start. 

Who is going to apply the 
initial energy that will start the 
whole circle moving toward com- 
mercial and industrial progress 
and prosperity and _ universal 
human happiness? 

The greatest energizing force 
that exists in the world today is 
advertising. 

We may dislike to believe it— 
certainly it is an abhorrent 
thought; but it is a definite fact 
that the great mass of the public 
has to be stirred to any large 
action by strong appeals to in- 
dividual selfishness. You must 
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cater to their own individual 
desires. 

You may fill the news and edi- 
torial columns with facts ané 
propaganda about what is neces. 
sary to bring general prosperity 
to the people of the United States; 
but -you will do vastly more 
definite good by publishing an ad- 
vertisement that creates desire for 
a pair of shoes, a suit of clothes, 
a dress, or a piece of furnit 
because the advertisement 
make a sale of the goods 
thus give more work to the 
or woman who makes that kind 
of goods. And only by multiplied 
units of sales can you create mul- 
tiplied days of labor for opera. 
tives and factories. 

Give the factories of the nation 
multiplied orders for their goods 
and prosperity. will be here. 

Such orders can be placed as 
soon as present stocks are sold 

As soon as_ everybody gets 
busy—at full time work, with 
regular wages—everybody will b 
buying all kinds of goods—an 
the circle will be in_ healthy 
motion. 

How can we get that way? 

The interested manufacturer 
will tell you that we can’t do any- 
thing until we get a new tariff 
German propagandists will say 
that we won’t dare to make goods 
until we remit all foreign debts— 
setting Germany free from _ pay- 
ing reparations, so that she cas 
buy our goods with the money 
Apologists say the same _ thing 
about our loans to our Allies 


THE ANSWER IS ADVERTISING 


There are all kinds of doctor 
trying to prescribe for Americas 
present ailments; but there is one 
tonic that will give the quickest 
and surest activity to commerce 
and industry— 

It is advertising! 

Strong, aggressive, convincing 
compelling advertising—that wil 
awaken a million desires for al 
kinds of commodities. 

This is the one original source 
of initial energy. The one surt, 
quick way to reach the minds and 
pocketbooks of America’s mil 
lions—to start and = maintait 
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arger buying which will make 
the larger production, 

will make necessary the 
employing of America’s 


But let us put something more 
into our advertising. Let us 
weave into it some of the heart 
and soul of the business that is 
advertised and the product that 
s to be sold. Let’s make the 
shoes as human as the workers 
who are made happy and pros- 
prous by producing’ them. 
Whether we sell monkey-wrenches 
or pianos, toothpaste or kid gloves, 
let’s make our advertising story 
as humanly compelling as “Aunt 
Jemima” with her griddle-cakes. 
Let’s try to make  people’s 
mouths water to get our goods. 
Let's stop printing advertising 
that looks like something cut into 
a tombstone, and trying to sell 
clothes like so many graven 
images! Not one person in a 
million wants to buy an automo- 
bile because it has six, eight, or 
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twelve spark plugs to require at- 
tention all the time, and so many 
cylinders, two or more of which 
will be missing half of the time, 
unless you pay a chauffeur fifty 
bones a week to keep the engine 
right, and-then endow a general 
garage for special service. Thai 
millionth man is a mechanic and 
wants to know these things; but 
the other 999,999 buyers of auto- 
mobiles will eat up the “play- 
boy” stuff—the soft cushions, the 
glorious roads, the woodsy paths, 
the mountains and valleys, the joy 
of motion, the picnics and honey- 
moons—the only place in the 
world to be alone, with an end- 
less road ahead. 

What the commodity is is in- 
cidental. What it does. is vital. 
Ninety per cent of the advertising 
is fifty per cent efficient because 
it is written to please the manu- 
facturer who is vastly more in- 
terested in making his competi- 
tors realize what he is putting 
over than he is in telling the pos- 
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sible customer why he should buy 
the goods, in a way that will 
“make his mouth water” to get 
them. 

Today, when it is so vital to 
the whole world to make millions 
of people want things, we should 
not only advertise more largely 
and aggressively than ever before 
—regardless of immediate profits 
made; but we should fill the 
valuable advertising space with 
copy that will be read with uni- 
versal interest by people who will 
buy the goods with universal en- 
thusiasm. 

When this whole nation starts 
in to fight, with the largest calibre 
of the greatest weapon ever de- 
vised for making commercial 
killings—advertising—the nation’s 
money, which is so abundant, will 
come out of its hiding places and 
the goods will be sold and the 
orders will multiply and every 
good industry in the land will 
work full time and every honest 
worker will make full pay. 

This is exactly what is happen- 
ing in the cases of scores of 
America’s leading advertisers— 
too many to mention in detail in 
this place—as the pages of 
Printers’ INK for weeks past will 
bear abundant testimony. 

Let’s put initial energy to 
work—and every man start with 
his own advertising. Bump the 
man in front of you and soon the 
circle of American industry will 
be whirling at the good old speed 
again. 


Chicago “Daily News” <Ad- 
vances W. A. Strong 


Walter A. Strong has been appointed 
business manager of the Chicago Daily 
News. Mr. Strong is advanced from the 
position of circulation manager. He 
started with the Daily News seventeen 
years ago. . 

Mr. Strong succeeds Hopewell L. 
Rogers, who has been with the News 
for twenty-seven years, and is leaving 
the paper to give his attention to private 
interests. 


“Minerva” Account with 
George Batten Company 


The James Lee & Sons Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., maker of “Minerva” varns, 
has placed its account with the George 
Batten Company. 
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A. C. Monagle with Runkel 
Brothers, Inc. 


A. C. Monagle, for several years ip 
charge of the sales department of th 
Franco-American Food Company nj 
prior to that national secretary of th 
American Specialty Manufacturers’ 
sociation, has been appointed sales map. 
ager of Runkel Brothers, Inc., Ney 

ork, manufacturers of cocoa anj 
chocolates. He succeeds Guy § 
— who, as already announced jp 

RINTERS’ Ink, has become associated 
with the Pioneer Suspender Company, 
Philadelphia. . 


Joins St. Louis “Globe- 
Democrat” 


Somes V. Martin, Jr., recently man 
ager of the service department of Nelson 
Chesman & Co., St. Louis advertising 
agency, has become publicity manager of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Martin had been with the Chesma 
agency since 1916, war service excepted 
Previously he was in the editorial de 
partment of the St. Louis Republic. 


William C. W. Durand Join 
“Physical Culture” 


William C. W. Durand, for ten year 
a member of the advertising staff o 
Cosmopolitan Magazine and for the last 
three years associated with the But 
terick Publishing Company as an at 
vertising salesman, has joined the 
advertising staff of Physical Cultun 
Magazine, in charge of national adver- 
tising in the Eastern field. 


Elgin Motor Account with 
Conover-Mooney 


The Conover-Mooney Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency, has secured the 
advertising account of the Elgin Motor 
Car Corporation, Argo, IIl., and the El 
gin Motor Car Sales Company, Chicago 
The campaign, including outdoor ani 
newspaper advertising, will start in: 
number of cities about September 1. 


Critchfield & Company 
Elections 


At the directors’ meeting of Critch 
field & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, F. A. Sperry was elected secre 
tary, to succeed P, W. Fowler, who ba 
resigned. 

E. P. Nesbitt, who has been with tht 
company for many years, was elected 
a director. 


New Account for Joerns 
’ Agency 


The Neville Steering Wheel & Mft 
Company, Wayne, Mich., has appointed 
the Arnold Joerns Company, Chicag 
and Detroit, as its advertising agency. 
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[ LET THE INDIANAPOLIS RETAILERS KEY YOUR ADVERTISING 





| How much water does 
it take to fill a bucket? 


HE size of the 

bucket in Indian- 
apolis is one-fourth of 
314,194 population* 
or approximately 76,- 
800 homes. The city 
circulation of The News 
is more than 74,000, 
therefore, reaches prac- 





tically every home. 


ral advell & Advertisers find that 
: with this extraordinary 
circulation that it is not 
necessary to use any other 
medium in Indianapolis 
until The News has been 
used to the point of max- 
imum efficiency. 


*1920 U. S, Census, 


- with 


Send for Indianapolis Radius Book for 
Detailed Information on Market 
and Media 


|The Indianapolis News 


New York Office oo: Office 
Dan A, CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. Lutz 


150 Nassau Street Advertising Manager First National Bank Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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When a man wants to buy a gun, he naturally 
thinks of a sporting goods store. 

Decoys, camping equipment, canoes, fishing 
tackle, guns—all help create the out-of-doors 
atmosphere. 

When his wife is in need of laundry equip- 
ment, her first thought is of a house-furnishings 
store. 

Here she finds a congenial, home-like environ- 
ment, especially attractive to every woman. To 
her such a store is the natural outlet for prac- 
tically everything that makes the house a home. 

Then, too, progressive house-furnishings mer- 
chants are wide-awake merchandisers. 

When it comes to modern appliances such as 
washing machines, ironers, wringers, etc., they 
use various sales-getting methods to get these 
modern appliances into American homes. 

They employ an outside sales force, with a 
repair and service department. They expend 
their own advertising funds for newspaper and 
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as 
A window display of laundry equipment. Young & Chaffee’ 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


direct mail broadsides, tieing up with manufac- 
turers’ national campaigns. 

They feature such appliances in attractive 
window displays. 

Progressive house-furnishings merchants have 
indeed proved that their stores are the logical 
outlets for laundry equipment as well as other 
household appliances. 


Forty-four per cent of all worth-while 
furniture and house-furnishings merchants 
in the United States merchandise laundry 
equipment. 

And the Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
reaches more of these retailers than any 


other business magazine. 
It’s an A.B.C.-A.B.P. medium. 


The Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record, 
The Furniture 
Manufacturer & 
Artisan and The 
American Funeral 
Director. 


PERIODICAL 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


VICTOR B. BAER CO. 
47 West 42nd Street, New York City 
EDWARD R. FORD CO. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
SAM LEAVICE 
510 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Trade Mark |Fz 


that the 


Registered by the Public ne 
rapidly { 
Many 

"y TAS MARKS are as old as trading. A century ward shi 

ago, as now, the man who made good merchandise dertaking 
branded it with a mark or symbol, so that the public neration 
might identify and separate his wares from merchan- - the ac 
dise without a name, or from the “just-as-good’s.” institutio 


Sometimes the public reverses the process and takes 
the matter out of the maker’s hands. What is 
known as “‘common consent” gets busy and makes 
a Trade Mark of its own—a plain, homely Trade 
Mark like the one shown above. 





“The paper with the Want-ads’’ is a business Trade 
Mark made by the Public of which this newspaper is 
very proud. No need to name the paper—every one 
in Milwaukee knows that there is only one paper thus 
voluntarily branded by Milwaukee—The Journal. 
The score: The Journal printed 273,173 paid want- 
ads during the first six months of 1921; the second 
paper printed 65,447; the third paper, 33,322; the 
fourth paper, 22,348. 

Want-advertising—universal want-advertising—any 
want—every day—as far as Milwaukee and Wisconsin 


are concerned, these daily home and business helpers 
are all focused on and in 


The Milwaukee Journal 


-s 





























How We Take the Guess Out of 
Sales Costs 


Manufacturer of “Wooltex’” Finds a Way That Appears to Be Equitable 
to All Concerned 


An Authorized Interview by Harry E. Martin with 


H. J. Winsten 


Director of Sales, The H. 


\ HEN it is essential for the 

manufacturer and his sales- 
men to seek diligently to dispose 
of their products, no problem of 
istribution bulks larger or is 
more insistent for solution than 


ing business, Certainly, it appears 
that the day of paying a salesman 
by salary or commission or both 
merely for the orders he takes is 
rapidly passing. 

Many executives believe that re- 
ward should go beyond this. Or- 
dertaking is insufficient. 
neration should be in proportion 
to the actual service rendered the 
institution which the salesman 
represents. 

The nature and extent of this 


o limit to which this measure- 
ent cannot go. 
Let me illustrate briefly how a 
alesman may give his firm better 
upport than is often called for in 
aking orders. His efforts may 
ave an obvious effect on saving 
n our purchasing department. 
hus, if we buy a large quantity 
a particular fabric and thereby 
ssume a big financial risk because 
f the seasonal nature of our 


siness, we can invite the sales- 
into our confidence so that 
nay readily and materially aid 
aking off our hands quickly 
products made from this lot of 


ric. 
- it may be that the factory 
s installed special machinery for 
king certain styles of garments 
rge quantities. This time the 
nufacturing department takes 
salesman into its confidence 
at he may function effectively in 


Black Co. 


pushing the sale of the garments 
turned out by this equipment. The 
same condition, of course, can be 
true in the matter of an advertis- 
ing campaign which calls for a 
large expenditure of energy and 
money. And it is possible in each 
case to measure the extent to 
which the salesman functions in 
performing distinct service for his 
firm. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS REGARDING 
SALESMEN 


Is the salesman who understands 
and functions efficiently to be re- 
warded on the same basis as the 
one who ignores this responsi- 
bility ? 

The turnover of customers is 
always a vital problem. No more 
expensive item can be charged 
against the sales department than 
the mortality of accounts. Is the 
salesman who forges a permanent 
link between the manufacturer 
and the distributor to be paid the 
same as the one who takes orders 
without regard for a permanent 
connection ? 

Every manufacturer is looking 
for new sources of distribution, 
and he is lying awake at night 
thinking of ways to find them. 
But the salesman usually finds it 
easier to get orders from old cus- 
tomers than to uncover new ac- 
counts. Should service in getting 
customers be specially recognized ? 

The accounting department, 
keeping close tab on the costs of 
all products turned out by the 
plant, will inform the sales de- 
partment that certain lines afford 
definite profits, whereas others are 
manufactured and sold at no prof- 
it—sometimes even at a_ loss. 
Should the salesman be paid on the 
same basis whether he sells prof- 
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itable or unprofitable merchandise? 

And back of all this is the ques- 
tion: What is the great incentive 
to real salesmanship? 

Definite reward for extra effort, 
efficient service, loyalty, and en- 
thusiasm is bound to bring results 
from a sales force. The big prob- 


lem, however, is the application 
of this in a concrete, actual 
fashion. 


In attempting to work out this 
problem, it would be only natural 
for a sales manager to consider 
the work of his most valuable 
salesman. What does he do for 
the house? What does he do for 
the customer? He does much 
more certainly than to sell bills of 
goods. The problem, therefore, 
resolves itself into a fair method 
of paying all salesmen on the basis 
of services rendered by the high- 
est type salesman. 


BEST PAY FOR HARDEST SELLERS 


In our effort to take the guess 
out of sales distribution in the 
matter of pay for salesmen, we 
have evolved the following plan: 

The various styles and models 
of our garments are divided into 
three major classifications, upon 
each of which is paid a definite 
commission for sales. The man- 
agement determines into which 
class each type of “Wooltex” gar- 
ments shall go. This division is 
based on the recommendation of 
the purchasing, the manufactur- 
ing, and the style departments, on 
the commitments that have already 
been made, and finally on the 
amount of effort which is neces- 
sary to sell the merchandise. 

Naturally, in figuring the per- 
centages to be given for selling 
garments in each class, we believe 
that the salesman should be paid 
for the actual work he does, not 
primarily for taking the orders. 
Hence sales of garments in the 
first group offer the smallest re- 
ward, whereas the commission on 
the sale of those in the third group 
is still greater than that allowed 
on those in the second group. 
There are more numbers in the 
first than in either of the other 
two, and usually this division in- 
cludes the leaders and low-priced 
garments—those that most readily 
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sell themselves. Thus we try to 
stimulate sales which will be most 
profitable to the sales force and 
the house. 

But we do not stop there. An 
additional percentage is paid each 
salesman who reaches his quota in 
the number of garments sold in 
each town or city in his territory 
This quota is based primarily on 
a population survey, with the Jat- 
est census reports as our working 
basis. Considering the approxi- 
mate number of families in the 
average city of 5,000 inhabitants, 
we figure that seventy-five gar- 
ments should be the minimum, and 
that in a community of 25,000 peo- 
ple, 375 should be the minimum, 
Smaller or larger communities are 
figured on the same basis. A fac- 
tor which always enters this set- 
ting of quotas is the discovery 
that our garments are sold to 
women whose families each have. 
an income of $1,800 or more each 
year, due to the fact that ou 
tailor-made garments sell at $55, 
$68, and $85. 

Before the salesman is given 
the quotas for his territory, we 
also consider the average annual 
sales in each town or city over : 
period of three years, and where 
sales reveal the advisability of am 
change in the minimum, this | 
done; but no increase that woul 
lessen the salesman’s chance fof 
the bonus is made. 

Thus with these figures befor 
him, the salesman knows what i 
expected if he is to win the ext 
percentage above sales commis 
sions. 

Inasmuch as we give an ex 
clusive agency in each communit 













































as the importance of this arrang 
ment. Therefore, when once w 
get a good distributor, it is essen 
tial for us to hold that account a 
a permanent .basis. It cannot be 
one-sided arrangement. Ther 
must be close co-operation and ¢ 
thusiastic helpfulness. The sale 
man, as the manufacturer’s repr 
sentative, must, of course, aid t 
dealer in adapting and worki 
out sales promotion ideas, in ma 
ing the best use of our natio 
and his local advertising, and 
selecting the number and kinds | 
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Speaking of names — 


,4When you think of the Saturday Evening 


: Post, you do not think of a publication issued 


‘on Saturday evening, but of a great, national, 


x fweekly publication. 


‘eof When you think of the Literary Digest, you 


“ido not think of it as a literary digest but as 
oni publication reviewing the world’s current 


events. 


hen you think of the American Machinist, 
Wou do not think of a publication for the 
merican machinist, but of a great business 
paper published for the manufacturing execu- 
fives of all kinds of machinery plants. 


ach publication long ago outlived its name 
‘hy growing into and becoming the great 
bublication it is. 


Advertise Continuously in 


Ameriean Machinist 


The Market Place of the Machinery Industries 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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garments which will be readily 
salable in his territory. 

Therefore, the salesman who 
promotes a large amount of effort 
on the part of our distributor is 
entitled to special pay. This is 
measured by the amount of ad- 
vertising secured from us and used 
by the dealer, by the purchase at 
cost of special advertising matter 
and dealer’s helps, such as our 
semi-annual! style magazine, and 
by his co-operation in getting the 
benefit of our national advertising 
by a successful local tie-up. 

Careful records are maintained 
so that we know what our dealers 
are doing, and, therefore, can give 
our salesmen due credit. These 
records show the amount of ad- 
vertising ordered by the dealer, 
and the extent of his local adver- 
tising. This latter information we 
secure through a clipping service, 
the dealer himself, and the sales- 
man. If our distributor, for ex- 
ample, orders his quota of the 
style magazine semi-annually and 
other advertising material which 
we provide at cost or without 
charge, the salesman makes the 
necessary sixty-five per cent that 
entitles him to the extra percent- 
age. If the dealer should order 
the style magazines only once dur- 
ing the year, but in addition 
thereto advertises our goods each 
season in the local papers, the 
salesman is still entitled to his 
bonus. 

In recognizing the special work 
which must be done to secure a 
new distributor, we also pay an 
extra percentage. Each salesman 
is supplied with a list of mer- 
chants that in reputation, methods, 
and rating are acceptable. The 
salesman is encouraged to call on 
only these prospects, and when- 
ever he finds a new outlet for 
“Wooltex” garments, he is entitled 
to this additional percentage, 
which, although not large, is al- 
ways desirable. 


KEEPING TRACK OF SALESMEN’S 
RECORDS 


Obviously, this system calls for 
careful accounting. Therefore, a 
separate and continuous record is 
kept for each salesman. As fast 
as orders and reports are received 
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and tabulated this record shows 
the number of garments sold in 
each of the three classes, already 
explained, and their value in dol- 
lars; the total number of gar- 
ments sold; the number of new 
accounts obtained, and the amount 
of advertising material ordered by 
the local dealer. With these facts 
the accounting department can 
readily figure the commissions and 
bonuses due the salesman. 
Semi-annually our department 
supplies each salesman with a de- 
tailed report covering his work 
in every town and city in his ter- 
ritory. For each community it 
reveals the net shipments in each 
class, the total value of the sales, 
the total number of garments sold, 


















operation, and whether the ac- 
count is a new one. The bonuses 
credited are also shown. 

The salesman finds this report 
a stimulating examination of his 
own salesmanship, and many of 
the force call these analyses “our 
examination papers.” For ex- 
ample, the salesman sees that if 
he had put forth a little more 
effort in Coshocton, he would 
have sold his quota there and won 
his sales bonus, or he may dis- 
cover that if he had tried a little 
harder to sell more garments of 
class two in Alliance, he would 
have received a fatter commission 
for his work there. Frequently, 
too, he enjoys the gratification oj 
seeing that the dealers in Cantos 
and Newark have been .using 4 
lot of advertising, which resulte 
not only in the salesman getting 
a bigger pay check, but in th 
promise of larger sales there dur 
ing the next six months. Hf 
realizes that it pays to encouragt 
the dealer in local sales plans ani 
advertising. The salesman al 
finds a comparison of this repo 
with the original quotas for hi 
territory profitable. Because 0 
these results, we now give 0 
these detailed statements twice 
year instead of annually as w 








































did formerly. 
In looking at all angles of thi 
method of paying our sales ford 
we always bear in mind that cad 
man worthy of a place on o 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Muncie’s 
Manufactured Output 
Forty Million Dollars: 


Annually 


Seventy-seven factories, employing 12,528 men and women, 
with a manufactured product of $40,000,000.00 annually, and 
an annual industrial pay roll of $13,117,000.00, is, in brief, 
the story of Muncie’s manufacturing activities, and is a large 
part of the story of Muncie’s $400,000,000.00 annual business. 


This manufacturing activity is largely responsible for Mun- 
cie’s relatively large retail business of $30,000,000.00 yearly, 
for intense retail business always follows voluminous manu- 
facturing because of the pay rolls of these factories. Manu- 
facturing is the connecting link between basic production and 
consumption: according as it grows and flourishes, so does the 
city’s strength as a commercial center. 


Muncie as a manufacturing city attracts from the sheer force 
of its advantages. It has all the requisites of a perfect indus- 
trial city, its raw material, cheap fuel, plentiful labor, with 
excellent housing conditions, and its unusual transportation 
facilities, offering attractions to the alert manufacturer which 
cannot be denied. 


Muncie’s industrial family, directly dependent upon its man- 
ufactories, is over 12,000 people, approximately one-third of 
its population. Among the last to feel business depression, 
Muncie is among the first to come back. Fifty-three per cent 
of its citizens owning their own homes is a great factor in 
contentment of Muncie’s great industrial family. 


There is but one safe way in which the National advertiser 
may completely cover this territory, and that is through the 
dominating newspaper of this section—THE MUNCIE STAR. 
The Muncie Star, The Terre Haute Star and The Indianapolis 
Star thoroughly cover all of Indiana every morning of the 
year. They comprise 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of Quality 
Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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ASHION is not 
always wearable, but 
wearable clothes never need 
be unfashionable. } 


In the September Woman’s Home 
Companion are fashions that will de- 
light the heart of any woman: coats, 
gowns, dresses by Poiret, Lanvin, Mar- 
tial et Armand, Harry Collins, Henri 
Bendel, Hickson and others. All are 
wearable and chosen by the discerning 
eye of Grace Margaret Gould, who has 
become, through the Companion, one of 
the best known authorities on women’s 
dress in America. 
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The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion is edited for real women, not 
figments of some man’s imagina- 
tion, but busy, human, everyday 
folks, with homes, friends, clubs, 
children and sometimes with 
jobs. They are women who like 
music, who like good clothes, 
who dance, play cards, ride in 
automobiles, go to the movies; 
who marry and have homes, or 


who stay single and have homes, 
or wish they had homes. 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 
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—vanity advertising 


is the type designed primarily 
to sell the men who pay the ad- 
vertising bills. The false god 
of mistaken prestige fails to 
sell enough goods because the 
splendid advertising copy cir- 
culates where there is but little 
distribution. 


Through daily newspapers, the 
only common meeting ground of 
all, get back to first principles 
and confine your advertising 
to territories where your goods 
are on sale. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlant 


San Francisc¥ 
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staff is entitled to a living income 
and to-be-free from the various 
worries that generally ensue where 
the salesman must pay his ex- 
penses and take care of his fam- 
ily. We try to send our men out 
in such a good mood that they 
leave their worries behind and 
put before them the vision of the 
largest reward commensurate with 
top-notch salesmanship. 

How does our plan work out? 
Naturally, it has not to date been 
100 per cent successful, but we 
believe that it is a big step in the 
right direction. We find that the 
older established salesmen, who 
have built up permanent large ac- 
counts, do not take kindly to 
changes, but the newer and 
younger men like the plan, and 
with them it is working out ef- 
fectively and profitably. 

It is evident that the plan will 
eliminate order takers and de- 
velop high-grade salesmen because 
the largest pay goes to the one 
who helps the company most. He 
pushes most energetically the 
lines we desire to push; he de- 
velops greater salesmanship on the 
part of the dealers in his territory 
and thereby increases the totals 
of his own sales; and he seeks 
diligently to secure desirable new 
accounts. The salesman who tries 
merely to get quantity orders; who 
secks to seil only the leaders, the 
low-priced, and often unprofitable, 
goods, and does nothing more, 
makes very little money by our 
plan. 

One obstacle in the way of a 
change in policy and method like 
this is the additional expense and 
detail in the accounting depart- 
ment, It has taken several months 
to prove the value of this expense, 
but we are convinced of the work- 
ability and fairness of this general 
plan of paying salesmen, That’s 
because it pays them on the basis 
of their actual service to the or- 
ganization they ‘represent. 


Richard Joslin Joins 
Los Angeles Agency 
Richard Joslin, formerly with the 
chita, Kan., Beacon, Cincinnati. Post 
and New York Times, has joined the 
advertising staff of The Baum Adver- 
tising Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Who Else Buys from the 
Newsstands? 


F. W. WootwortH Co. 
New York, Aug. 26, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This _ will acknowledge receipt of 
yours of August 22 in which you out- 
line the fact that in your records you 
cannot find where an official of F. W. 
Woolworth . Co. is a_ subscriber to 
Printers’ Inx, and I do not question 
this statement. 

However, Printers’ Ink is sold on 
the newsstands, and I for one avail my- 
self of the opportunity of buying this 
periodical, yes, I will say, frequently, 
and I presume that other officials os 
the same thing. As a matter of fact, 
buy many periodicals on the ~~ By 
gant that I do not wish to subscribe 
or 

The fact that we do not carry on a 
campaign of advertising through peri- 
odicals is one of the reasons that we 
are not so greatly interested in looking 
at the advertising material. What you 
may have seen in the dies’ Home 
Journal is the advertisement of one of 
our manufacturers, possibly. Some man- 
ufacturers feel in duty bound to adver- 
tise, and we have considerable trouble 
in keeping them from doing it. We 
do, however, censor the advertising that 
is produced by these manufacturers, 

o not feel that I would be inter- 
ested in subscribing to Printers’ Inx 
for a period of a year, as I buy each 
publication, as a rule, as before stated. 

F. W. WootworrtH Co., 
J. F. Nuttine, 
Vice-President. 


To Explain Services of the 
Funeral Director 


The Cincinnati Coffin Company, of 
Cincinnati, will publish this month the 
first of a series of advertisements to ap- 
pear in a popular weekly, to tell the 


public about the “frequently unappre- 
ciated services of the funeral director.” 
Preliminary trade-paper announcements 
say that the first advertisement “will 
open a campaign of advertising designed 
to create a better understanding of the 
funeral director and a higher regard 
for his profession on the part of the 
public. This campaign will be wholly 
without precedent in its purpose, in the 
character of the messages and in the 
class of art work employed.” 


Represents Wilkes-Barre 


“Independent” 
Stevens, Gibbs & Baumann, Inc., 
New y r advertising representatives of 
ork and Chicago, have been ap- 
pointed to represent the Wilkes-Barre, 
a., Independent in the national field. 


Death of Mary Agnes Foley 


Miss Mary Agnes Foley, for ten years 
space buyer for the F. Wallis Armstrong 

0., advertising agency, of Philadelphia, 
Geel August 23. She had been ill since 
April. 





Why Banks Don’t Know Value of 


Commercial Advertising 


Manufacturers in Small Towns Have Never Shown Them That It Has 
Been an Effective Agent in Helping to Sell Goods 


By R. D. Brigham 


Vice-President, 


N Painters’ INK of July 21 Roy 

Dickinson writes interestingly 
on “The Bank’s Attitude toward 
Advertising.” He states. that 
certain small-town or country 
bankers are responsible for the 
curtailment of the advertising ap- 
propriations of manufacturers, 
and that many country bankers 
have little interest or confidence 
in advertising as a necessary 
business building aid. 

Mr. Dickinson is right in many 
of his statements, but he does not 
state who is responsible for the 
condition he‘describes. I will at- 
tempt to answer. I have been 
advertising manager of a concern 
doing a $50,000,000 annual busi- 
ness and am now a banker, so I 
can view this subject from both 
sides. After very careful delib- 
eration I make the statement that 
the manufacturers themselves are 
partially responsible for a lack of 
appreciation of advertising on the 
part of small-town or country 
bankers. City bankers generally 
are more familiar with advertis- 
ing and merchandising because 
many of them have learned the 
value of advertising through their 
own bank’s publicity or through 
the advertising of some concern 
in which they may be directly 
interested. The country banker 
has not had the same opportunity 
to learn about advertising. 

I say that the small town manu- 
facturers are responsible for a 
lack of appreciation of advertis- 
ing on the part of country bank- 
ers, because the manufacturers 
have never endeavored to edu- 
cate the bankers regarding the 
value of advertising. In the 
prosperous years during the war 
and immediately thereafter, when 
all firms advertised so much, 
these smaijl-town manufacturers 
did not take the trouble to tell 


Anglo-California Trust 


Company, San Francisco. 
their local bankers about the 
splendid results received from 
their advertising campaigns. They 
did not send reports on the re- 
sults of their advertising to their 
bankers regularly. I cannot un- 
derstand why some firms will ad- 
vise their bankers regularly re- 
garding increases in business, but 
they will never mention the im- 
portant part that advertising 
played in building this increase. 


REPORTS TO BANKS ON ADVERTISING 


These manufacturers do not 
sell bankers on the value of their 
advertising in order to fortify 
themselves against the time when 
they will have to ask for loans 
for strictly advertising purposes. 
You can’t blame a banker for re- 
fusing an advertising loan to a 
manufacturer when the banker 
has never received any informa- 
tion whatsoever regarding _ the 
value of advertising in the manv- 
facturer’s business. If manufac- 
turers in small towns, as well as 
large cities, would make it a reg- 
ular practice to send monthly, or 
semi-annual, reports to _ their 
bankers dealing with their adver- 
tising activities, it would not be 
long before the bankers would 
accept advertising as a regular 
part of the business building pro- 


upon with as much favor as loans 


for materials, supplies or other 
necessities. These advertising 
data letters to the bankers should 
be signed by the president of 
manager of the firm in every cas 
so that all possible dignity ané 
authority would be given to the 
advertising. Advertising agencie! 
should make certain that thei 
clients advise their bankers reg 
ularly regarding the results 0 
advertising campaigns. 
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Sun Carriers Cover 


All of Baltimore 


@ The Sun Carrier organization delivers THE BALTIMORE 
SUN (morning and evening) into the homes in every part of 
Maryland’s big city. This exclusive carrier service dates back to 
the first issue of THE SUN—over 83 years ago. 


@ Pictured above are some of the homes on Sun Route No. 42 
which is located in East Baltimore. J. H. Thuman, who has 
charge of this route, has been a Sun Carrier for the past six 
years. He serves over 80 per cent. of the homes on his route. 


@ Home delivery is the cornerstone on which the growth in 
circulation of THE SUN and THE EVENING SUN has been 
made. For July, 1921, the average net paid daily circulation 
(morning and evening) was 214,929—a gain of 30,120 over the 
same month last year. 


@ Ask our Service Department to help you analyze the Balti- 
more market in its relation to your product. Remember— 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


OS “ee 


Evening Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 


Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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City banks and trust companies 
have taken a decided interest in 
the education of country bankers 
in advertising, with the result that 
many country bankers have taken 
a step forward in seeking practi- 
cal advertising knowledge. Some 
city bankers send proofs of all 
their advertising campaigns to 
their country correspondents and 
give these banks the privilege of 
using this advertising in their 
local mediums. Our trust com- 
pany makes it a regular practice 
to send all successful business 
building campaigns to our corre- 


INK Sept. 1, 1921 
responsibility for the acceptance 
of advertising by bankers rests 
upon advertising men and adver- 
tisers. If advertising men can 
interest more bankers in adver- 
tising, and if manufacturers and 
merchants will keep their bankers 
in close touch with their adver- 
tising activities, the refusal of 
legitimate advertising loans will 
be a thing of the past and adver- 
tising will occupy the same secure 
position in the minds of all 
bankers that it does in the minds 
of those successful manufacturers 
and merchants who attribute the 





sponding banks with complete continued growth of their busi- 
State Anglo-California Our Increase 
Increase: Trust Co. Over State 
Increase: Average 
Resources: 41% 67% 26 % 
Deposits: Savings 37% % 73% 354% 
Commercial 39% % 54% 144% 
Depositors: Savings 31% 72% 41 % 
Depositors: Commercial 26% 182% 156 % 





data on the method of operating 
the campaigns and results. 

To prove the growing interest 
of country bankers in advertising 
and publicity, we recently re- 
ceived over two hundred requests 
from country bankers, for com- 
plete information regarding one 
of our successful savings cam- 
paigns. 

Country bankers in California 
are rapidly learning to recognize 
advertising as a business building 
force. Each year more and more 
California banks become regular 
advertisers and this looks well 
for the future, because a bank 
that advertises and. gets results, 
will not ordinarily turn down an 
advertising loan to a manufac- 
turer simply because it is an ad- 
vertising loan. 

To prove that advertising and 
new business building pays, the 
comparisons in the table above, of 
the growth of our trust company 
compared with the State average 
in California, are illuminating. 

The State average in the 
above comparisons represents 
many country banks which were 
non-advertisers. These non-ad- 


vertisers undoubtedly pulled down 
‘the State average and the city 
banks which were regular adver- 
tisers brought up the average. 

In closing let me state that the 


ness to the proper advertising and 
merchandising. 


Industrial Engineers’ Conven- 
tion at Springfield, Mass. 


F. M. Feiker, assistant to Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, and former vice 
president of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
will address the fall national convention 
of the Society of Industrial Engineers 
at Springfield, Mass. Mr. Feiker will 


speak on “Why Industrial Stability Is 
Essential to the Prosperity of the 
Country.” 


Among the other subjects and speak 
ers for this convention are _ the 
following: : 

“Setting Sales Standards,” E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, vice-president, Campbell- 
Ewald Co., New York; “Securing the 
Sales Force’s Co-operation in the At 
tainment of Sales Standards,” Norval 
A. Hawkins, director of sales, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit; “Securing 
the Factory’s Co-operation on Quality 
and Delivery.” Frank L. ‘Willis, sales 
manager, Lewis A. Crossett Co., North 
Abingdon, Mass.; “‘The Importance to 
the Factory of Constant Output (How 
to Overcome Seasonal Production).” 
Arthur T. Davenport, general manager, 
Sweet, Orr & Co., New York, and “Co 
ordinating Sales ‘and Finance.” Harry 
& oe. Federal Reserve Bank of New 

or 


To Advertise Wood Pipe 


The American Wood Pipe Company 
Tacoma, Wash., manufacturer of wood 


stave pipe, will begin an advertising 
campaign within a short time. Traie, 
technical and farm papers will be 


used. The Condon Advertising Agency, 
Tacoma, will handle the account. 
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Ia the August 18 issue of ‘Printers’ 
Ink.”’ on this pore. The Minneapolis 
Tribune published a paragraph con- 
ceraing the Leg ay ny | being earried 
in The Tribune by the College of Saint 
Teresa, of Winona, Minn. Unfortu- 
nately the statement was made that 
this is a girls’ ‘“‘prep’’ school. As a 
matter of fact, the College of Saint 
Teresa is a full college and has a 
splendid collegiate rating by the most 
rigid college rating agencies in the 
country. here are no preparatories 
in the institution at all. The Tribune 
hastens to make the above correction 
in full justice to Saint Teresa College 
and to correct any false impression 
that . previous item might have 
created, 


De Luxe bed springs are being lib- 
erally advertised in The Minneapolis 
Tribune by the Kinney-Rome Com- 
pany, copy running Sundays into the 
middle of October. Very artistic de- 
sign and convincing text stamp this 
copy with the usual class of the Wm, 
H. Rankin Company, which is placing 
this account, 


Another strong campaign is being 
carried in The Minneapolis Tribune 
by N. W. Ayer & Son Agency for the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company 
on Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 
This copy has a particularly good 
sales punch and should help materi- 
ally to further the sales of this well- 
known food product. 


The Corning Agency, Inc., of St. Paul, 
has sent The Minneapolis Tribune a 
schedule for Gordon hats, manufac- 
tured by Gordon & Ferguson, of St. 
Paul, running to October 28. Striking 
text matter marks this copy, which 
is prepared in the well-known Gordon 
style. 


The Benson, Gamble & Slaten Agency 
is running a series of advertisements 
in The Minneapolis Tribune for the 
White Company’s trucks. 
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An attractive schedule of advertising 
is being carried in The Minneapolis 
Tribune by the C. 8S. Hallowell Agency 
for the New Republic magazine, 


The Minneapolis Tribune was se- 
lected by the Household Appliance 
Company. of Jefferson City, 0., as 
its exclusive medium in Minneapolis 
for the advertising of its 3-Minute 
Dishwasher, distribution for which in 
the Northwest has recently been un- 
dertaken. A consistent schedule is 
being maintained of 140-line copy, 
running Fridays and Sundays. he 
Minneapolis representative is the Edw. 
W. Ogden Co., Inc., 331-4 Lumber Ex- 
change, and the agency handling the 
account is the Ross-Gould Advertising 
Agency. 


The Theo. F, MacManus Company 
has placed with The Minneapolis 
Tribune a series of advertisements 
running Sundays for the Graham 
Bros. Motor Truck Company. 


The Biow Company carried a series 
of advertisements for Jean Hair Nets 
in The Minneapolis Tribune during 
August. These advertisements were 
very attractively illustrated and car- 
ried a strong selling appeal to the 
women of Minneapolis and the North- 
west. 


The Mitchell Advertising Agency, 
of Minneapolis, has placed with The 
Minneapolis Tribune a series of ad- 
vertisements running to December 14 
for the Littlewood Smith Corporation. 
Attractive copy and strong text mark 
this schedule, 


The Jannetta Hair Net Company is 
using the rotogravure section of The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune for a 
series of attractive hair net adver- 
tisements. The M. Spivak Agency is 
handling this account. 
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Lumber Associations Begin Long- 
Heralded Publicity Effort 


National Educational Campaign, Now Starting, Is Expected to Intensify 
Individual Activities 


HE educational advertising 
campaign of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which Printers’ INK in its 
issue of February 3 mentioned 
as having been decided upon after 
years of discussion, has started. 

The opening advertisement in 
national mediums was “An Open 
Letter to Saw Mill Men About 
Their Service to the Public.” The 
message is intended primarily for 
the people at large, although part 
of the avowed purpose of the cam- 
paign is to cause the lumbermen 
themselves to be more aggressive 
in moves for the interests of their 
industry as a whole. 

The “open letter” presents some- 
what in detail the plans for what 
is yet to come in an advertising 
way. It announces that “full in- 
formation will be given about cer- 
tain weekly and monthly bulletins 
published by the association which 
are at the disposal of the press, 
schools, colleges, banks and others 
interested.” The public will be 
told also about various patents de- 
veloped by the association’s tech- 
nical department which are given 
to the people. Among these is a 
plan for a heavy timber mill con- 
struction that doubles resistance 
to fire and an ordinary frame con- 
struction for houses which is said 
to be singularly free from fire 
hazard. 

The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is composed of 
the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, North 
Carolina Pine Association, North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Western Forestry & 
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Conservation Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
sociation. 

A number of these, such as th 
Redwood and Cypress Associa4 
tions, are carrying on independent 
campaigns. These will in no wisd 
be interfered with by the working 
of the general campaign. It is cx 





pected, on the contrary, that the in 
dividual efforts will be extended 
as a result of the all around inter 
est in lumber that will be stirred up 


Royal Tailors Invite Sales- 
men to Call 


In their advertising to manufacturer 


The Royal Tailors recently issued 
special invitation to salesmen to ca 
upon them, “If your salesmen,” sa 
the copy, “are not in the habit of dro 
ping in on our buying departmen 
tell them to ‘get the habit.’ It wi 
pay. 

The advertisement is designed to a 


quaint woolen mills, (selling agent 
factors and jobbers with the fact th 
The Royal Tailors are constantly 

the market for special woolen offering 

his point is likewise made: “Cy 

trolling our own retail outlet, our Tis 
is flexible and always admits of th 
addition of new things—even after th 
closing of the regular buying season." 


Growing Interest in Forest 


Probably never in the history of th 
country has there been such mark 
interest in forest preservation by St 
legislators as at the present time, 
port officers of the Forest Servic 
United States Department of Agric 
ture. No less than 33 States ha 
now provided for some sort of fort 
try activities and 25 of these shaj 
in the Federal co-operative forest p 
tection fund, allotted to States mai 
taining an effective fire detection a 
— sere system.—Wall Street Jow 
nal. 


A New Chain System in 
Wisconsin 


The Union Food Stores Compa 
has been organized in Wisconsin 
conduct a State-wide chain store bu 
ness. The forty stores of the W 
kegan Tea Company have beer 
sorbed by the new company, which | 
as its general manager E. W. Ren 
founder and general manager of 
Waukegan Tea Company. 
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Caveat Emptor 


“Let the buyer beware” was considered 
good business ethics by our forbears. It 
was so strongly knit into their commercial 
methods that it became part of the com- 
mon law of England. 


Modern business ideas have changed all 
that. It is no longer up to the buyer to, 
see that he gets a square deal. The repu- 
table seller is keenly aware of the value of 
good-will and recognizes that the 100 per 
cent. satisfied customer is one of his strong- 


est assets. 


At the Charles Francis Press, it is a matter 
of pride, as well as a basic business policy, 
to give the client everything to which he is 
entitled, in goods and service. 


Charles Francis Press 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone Longacre 2320 














Using the Art of Ancient Sculptors 
to Sell “Stylish Stouts” 


Weingarten Brothers in 


New Campaign Make Goddesses of Old 


Mythology Act as Salesladies for Corsets 


By Edward T. Tandy 


MAN sat at his apartment 

window in New York one 
Sunday morning watching the 
congregation going into a popular 
church across the street. The out- 
come was a new line of business 
for him and several others, now 
running into millions of dollars a 
year. 
“ What struck him was that 
among the women attending that 
church there appeared to be what 
seemed to him a_ surprisingly 
high proportion of Buttercups. 
You remember Buttercup. She is 
the character in “Pinafore” who 
sings of that pathetic dread of the 
plump, “There’ll be too much of 
me in the coming by and by!” 

Our observer waited until after 
the service and counted the women 
as they came out. More than a 
third of them were in the Butter- 
cup class, he found. His curiosity 
was aroused. An idea had come 
to him—and it proved to be a big 
one. 

Could it be true that more than 
every third woman in America 
was a Buttercup in build, or was 
the congregation of this particular 
church—an unusually rich one, by 
the way—exceptional ? 

That afternoon our man walked 
down Riverside Drive, Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, dividing the 
women he met. into two classes, 
the slim and the stout. On the 
Avenue the stouts were more than 
forty in a hundred. In no hundred 
were they far under thirty, and 
the average was about thirty-five. 

For days our observer repeated 
his counting. The proportion of 
slims and stouts seemed always 
about the same—a Buttercup in 
every three. He sent investiga- 

to other cities, Washington, 
hicago, Boston, Cincinnati, St. 

Louis, Los Angeles and others. 
lhe final figures suggested that 


her: were 27 per cent of stout 


women throughout the country. 

This man was a manufacturer 
of women’s suits and dresses, a 
ready-to-wear line selling through 
exclusive agents in every large 
city. He manufactured in all the 
regular sizes then made, but he 
had never catered to the Butter- 
cups. 


BIG PART OF MARKET WAS 
NEGLECTED 


Now what was puzzling him 
was this: was he not losing a full 
third of the business that was open 
to him? He came to the conclu- 
sion that he was, If every third 
woman in the country was a But- 
tercup, and was left to get her 
garments as she could, but with 
no chance of finding them in the 
ready-to-wear department of the 
nearby store since a “Perfect 36” 
could not well be altered to fit a 
“Forty-four,” it was obvious that 
he had been going after only two- 
thirds of his possible market. It 
was equally obvious that he had 
been working in a highly-competi- 
tive field while a much more prof- 
itable one lay waiting. 

And this was the idea that came 
to him as the result of noticing 
the build of the women going into 
church and the way they were 
dressed—a specially designed line 
of ready-to-wear stylish garments 
exclusively made for stout women, 
and so designed as to remove a 
part of the appearance of stout- 
ness and all of its clumsiness. 
Hence, through the astute obser- 
vation and investigation of I. 
Heller, came the “Stylish Stouts” 
under the trade-mark name 
“Sveltline System.” 

A number of manufacturers of 
various articles of women’s ap- 
parel are now united in the use 
of the “Sveltline” system of de- 
signing, so that every part of a 
woman’s wardrobe to which the 
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systcm can be applied is being 
made and in various grades, There 
is a “Sveltline” outfit for the But- 
tercups of every size of pocket- 
book. 

Stylish Stout “Sveltline” cor- 
sets alone are said to have 
reached already a business of more 
than $1,500,000 a year. In little 
more than three years this special 
corset for full fig- 
ures has attained 
the point where it 
is used as the ad- 
vertising leader of 
the Weingarten 
Brothers’ line, 
which has already 
obtained distribu- 
tion in practically 
every country 
where _ high-class 
corsets are worn. 

Yet when it came 
to designing a cor- 
set on the Heller 
Sveltline, W ein- 
garten Brothers 
had _ considerable 
difficulty in induc- 
ing their designer 
to go into the mat- 


™ Oo AEN states 
ter of acorset spe “No woman is too Stout to be Seplich” 


cially made for 
stout women. He 
thought there was 
nothing to it— 
which was what 
always had been 
thought. Poor 
Buttercup always 
had been left to 
get a corset “fitted” 
to her needs by 
having a_ few 
inches additional 
material added to 
each side of the 
garment — without 
any concern being 
given to the fact 
that that threw the 
“boning” out of place and, what 
was perhaps worse in her opinion, 
produced a shape that increased 
her appearance of stoutness. 
Anyone who has tried to 
write advertising to appeal to 
the stout woman exclusively will 
admit that it is no easy job. It 
is easier now because there are 
a few precedents and the stout 


of Foly Devetiped 


Musds Laney wath 


‘Stylish St Stout” 


TYLES my Corsets styles may ut = . I 
pli | any fe oe) to her indirectly as 
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woman is getting used to seeing 
herself referred to in advertising, 
At first it was a mighty delicate 
task, 

Happily for the advertis ng 
man, stout women are nearly al- 
ways good-natured souls. Besices, 
women are becoming more s:n- 
sible. They may still get ito 
shoes three sizes too small, 5ut 
nowadays they \ ‘ill 
not stay long inside 
a corset which is 
that sort of fit. 

Still, the adver- 
tiser has to be care- 
ful. So, too, has 
the dealer. A 
woman may be of 
“full figure.” She 
may be “big.” She 
may be an 
size.” She never 
has been plain 
“stout,” except to 
herself, and prob- 
ably she never will 
be—but today you 
do not make an 
enemy of her for- 
ever by referring 


.y ore 


a “stylish stout.” 
But of all the 
happy ideas for 
reaching the stout 
woman i 
vertising, 


in their fall 

winter campaign 
should rank high 
in the way of pleas- 
ing her. Here she 
is likened to the 
forms of the god- 


SELLS TO STOUT WOMEN “THE 
GRACE REFLECTED IN ANCIENT 
STATUES” 


that of beauty. 
Here again, 100, 
as in the case of the origin of the 
“Sveltline System” itself, we get 
the lesson that the man who keeps 


sees it, will find the germ of i 
where thousands of others have 


overlooked it. Being always in 
receptive mood, and always on t 
lookout for ideas is a good habi 
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yy | The best judges of 
oe” oe advertising values in 
oe Minneapolis are, natu- 
| rally, the retailers of 
Minneapolis, and in 
the first six months of 
this year they preferred 
The Journal for their 
display advertising by 
1,073,058 lines, or 31% - 
more than they placed 
with The Journal’s 


| nearest competitor. 


| THE 
MINNEAPOLIS| 
JOURNAL | 


Represented in New York, rx = and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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One night Edwin M. Stern, ad- 
vertising manager for Weingarten 
Brothers, happened to pick up his 
copy of Murray’s “Manual of 
Greek Mythology,” a book that 
was given him when he was a boy 
at school. This book is illustrated 
with drawings from the statues 
made by the famous old Greek 
sculptors. 

As Stern glanced at those draw- 
ings he got his idea for the cor- 
set campaign. Next day he was 
out collecting casts of the famous 
statues of Venus, Ariadne, Mi- 
nerva, Prosperpine, Diana, Circe 
and: ladies of that class. All of 
them, he found, showed women 
of heroic stature—the type of the 
Buttercups of America today. 

In that way arose the new cam- 
paign for the “Sveltline Stylish 
Stout Corset,” the first piece of 
copy of which has already ap- 
peared in some of the women’s 
magazines and which is to run 
throughout the fall and winter in 
rotagravure sections and in news- 
papers in the principal cities of the 
country. 

At the top of the layout and 
within a border of Greek design 
is a photographic reproduction of 
part of one of the world-famous 
statues. Enough of it is given 
to show the waist-line. It proves 
that what the greatest old expo- 
nents of the art of sculpture and 
womanly beauty thought perfec- 
tion of figure was a full figure. 
At the bottom of the layout is an 
illustration of a modern woman 
with a 44-inch waist, yet withal a 
figure to match that of the god- 
dess of old 

Says the copy, “A fully devel- 
oped figure can be made lovely 
with the aid of ‘Stylish Stout’ 
Sveltline System Corsets. Styles 
may come and styles may go, but 
a_ well-developed figure, corseted 
with care, can still have the poise 
and grace reflected in ancient 
statues. No woman is too stout to 
be stylish.” 

Another piece says, “If yours is 
a figure fully developed like those 
of old Greek statues—wear ‘Styl- 
ish Stout’ Sveltline System Cor- 
sets. Don’t despair if your figure 
is amply proportioned—remember 
‘No woman is too stout to be 
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stylish.’ Of course, 

choose your corsets before yoy 
choose any autumn clothes—-by 
be sure you choose ‘Stylish Stout’ 
corsets and brassieres—if yoy 
want to give your dressmaker a 
fashionable foundation. 

“Only the specialized designing 
of ‘Stylish Stout’ can give you 
perfect comfort with an apparent 
reduction of twenty pounds j 
weight. Insist upon ‘Stylish Stout 
at your local store.” 

This advertising is backed by 
demonstrations with living models 
in department stores throughout 


“for women only.” 

1,600 women have attended 
two lectures given in a day, and 
usually the local dealer will an- 
nounce them at his own expense in 
full-page newspaper space. 

In the hands of a clever woman 
this work is extremely effective, 
The living model, a woman of 189 
pounds, is first presented in ord- 
nary corset and dress—she is held 
up as the awful example. Then 
she retires and returns ready, in 
sight of the audience, to put on 
complete “Sveltline” outfit, piece 
by piece. The change in her ap- 
pearance is very striking. 

The man who will keep his eyes 

for the significant 


who built up a big new busines 
as a result of watching people go 
into church did not take advantage 
of a case that was exceptional ex: 
cept as it applied to his business) 
Such opportunities offer them: 
selves to all who will watch for 
them and learn how to use them 


A. H. Lewis with Salt Lake 
Agency 

A. H. Lewis, formerly in the art d 

artment of the old Salt Lake Cit 

erald, has joined the Glade Advert 
ing Agency, of that city. 


Rising Paper Account with 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The account of the B. D. Risin 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass., } 
been placed with N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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News Brings Ideas; 


Ideas Bring Business 


No. 5 


Remember a May, 1921, editorial in P. I.? 
It quoted the vice-president of a “nation- 
ally known food product”—“Ideas make 
the best ammunition. . . . Competition is 
conquered, new markets opened, by the 
force of ideas. . . . Usually it is a pub- 
lication that furnishes the idea.” 


Fairchild publications provide a news 
service that fills the “idea books” of more 
than 52,000 men and women of business. 
This army of readers, occupying strategic 
positions in every section of these United 
States, control the production and distri- 
bution, from raw material through retail 
outlets, of textiles, apparel and related 
lines. These readers have trained them- 
selves to depend on Fairchild publica- 
tions as their main resource for “news 
and ideas” concerning their particular 
businesses. They are mentally alert as 
they scan the columns of each issue. 























The dull facts below press home the point— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspaperse—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U.S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U.S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
ories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
ipparel and closely related industries—the Fairchild Blue 
300ks—with a combined annual distribution exceeding 
(85 thousand copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLETIN 
—published weekly in two editions, for European and 
ther foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild Building, 
’ East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: London; 
? aris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadelphia ; Boston; 
Rochester. Staff correspondents or other news corre- 
nondents everywhere. 
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Motor Trave 




















Main Automobile Routes 


MPROVEMENT in country roads brings every 
I year a great increase in motor travel over them. 
Farmers go farther and farther to cities to shop. 
City men spend more and more time out among the 
farms. 


This can have only one result: The farmer’s point 
of view and methods of living must draw closer to 
those of the city man. If there ever was a time when 
the farmer was not a buyer of the things that city 
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nd the Farmer 


people demand, that time is past. His contact with 
the city and city influences has given him a taste for 
everything good in life. 

He demands as many products of as good a quality 
as the city man. That is especially true where wear- 
ing apparel, toilet articles, household and personal 
necessities and luxuries are concerned. 


The census says that the farm constitutes 40 per 
cent of the domestic market for such things. Ad- 
vertisers have been spending in farm publications 
only about 2 per cent of their total advertising 
appropriations. 

Isn’t that ridiculous on the face of it? Isn’t it 
time to re-value your market? 


Farm Life has more than 850,000 subscribers 
evenly distributed in every agricultural locality. It 
is the greatest “cover medium” in the agricultural 
field. 


The Farm Life Publishing Company 
THE JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta St. Louis Cleveland 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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87% of the Market for Talking 
Machines on the Farm Is Still Open 


PHONOGRAPHS IN FARM HOMES 
DANE 






- 


na —— 


Each dot represents one talking machine. 
Number of Farms in Dane County...............++++++: 6,217 
eS ir I ccs caaneneceesaceseendceneade 1,027 


The above map from a recent survey by the University of 
Wisconsin shows that 13.6 per cent of the farm homes in that 
county have phonographs. 


Our recent dealer investigation shows that the largest percentage 
of business now being secured by any manufacturer is 28 per 
cent. Four or five phonograph manufacturers will be interested 
in the results of these investigations. For details address 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


750,000 CIRCULATION MONTHLY 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Ciroulations 
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Little Actors of the Advertising 
Camera 


‘hildren Have Been Taught to Do Some Remarkable Dramatic “Stunts” 
in Campaigns That Require Unusual Posing 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Gas was a little bit of a young- 
ster, dressed in the raiment of 
( “olonial days, and her pink 
cheeks glowed under a sunbonnet 
of the long ago, as she cocked 
her head on one side, glanced 
quizzically at the advertising lay- 
out on the artist’s drawing board, 
and remarked: 

“But I really don’t think it’s 
ight; you have cut away some 
of my skirt and the flounce is so 
important. And then—then my 
cyes—what have you done to 
them? Too much white retouch- 


ing—wouldn’t you say _ s0, 
mother ?” 

This lass of tender years was 
surprisingly sophisticated. Her 


dark eyes snapped with uncanny 
intelligence, as they examined 
every detail of the proposed lay- 
out. And it was easy to under- 
stand that this opinion was 
valuable. 

The child in question is a pro- 
fessional model. With her mother 
always in attendance, she has 
posed for some of the most fa- 
mous advertising accounts in the 


country. It has always “come 
natural” for her to be her own 
true self, unaffected and alto- 


gether delightful, even under the 
most strenuous and exacting con- 
ditions of the professional pho- 
tographic studio. Hers is the one 
ace that does not “go stale” 
through repetition. 

This is an important point. 
Advertisers soon grow to refuse 
models that have been “photo- 
eraphed to death.” When the 
ame familiar face appears in 
everal different advertising ac- 
counts, it is apt to cause confu- 
ion. The illustration becomes 
palpably “made for the purpose” 
end loses much of its attraction 
to the public. People would prefer 
to believe that these illustrations 
end the people in them are not 





too commercial and professional. 

“Little Renee,” as she is known 
in the studios, has her own 
method of changing expression. 
She is never quite the same twice 
in any series. She understands 
the subtleties of animation and of 
remarkable posing. In her short 
career, she has appeared as a 
sailor girl, a farm boy, a fetching 
Japanese child, a Romeo of the 
boulevards—for her versatility is 
great and the sex line is not 
drawn when she is once before 
the camera, in costume. 

A series of studies had been 
made for a campaign on Kate 
Greenaway clothes for children. 
When the prints were delivered, 
her mother asked permission to 
examine them as they appeared in 
the magazine page compositions. 
Renee was present at the time 
and her sharp eye had caught 
certain deficiencies in the work. 
The artist, in silhouetting one 
figure, had inadvertently cut away 
some of the costume. Retouching 
on the face was not to her liking. 
An intuitive sense of the right 
and wrong, in advertising design, 


had prompted her critical ob- 
servations, 
A RECOGNIZED CHILD “PROFESSION” 


“Little Renee” is by no means 
an exception to the rule. A gen- 
eration of professional child mod- 
els has suddenly come into the 
limelight that takes its effort 
seriously and possesses no small 
degree of commercial acurfen. 
Renee knows when an illustra- 
tion is worthy for the purpose. 
Her little brothers and sisters of 
the camera or of the artist’s 
model stand have learned the ad- 
vertising sense. 

It has never been an easy mat- 
ter to coach grown models in this 
field. Experience proves that for 
every successful negative, dozens 
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are wasted. Affectation of pose 
and of manner or some physical 
shortcoming—a large hand, an 
ungraceful arm, a clumsy foot— 
will place an otherwise fine print 
in the discard, 

But with the 
children—the child 
model of today, 
this is not true. 
The little tots are 
amazingly versa- 
tile, natural, unas- 
suming, and at once 
fall into the true 
spirit of the ad- 
vertiser’s message. 
They seem to be 
“natural born” ac- 
tors and actresses, 
with emphasis on 
the acting of little 
girls, not much be- 
yond the toddling 
stage. 
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not mean that the camera is mor: 
desirable than the animation o: 
the artistic original picture, bi 
it does mean that advertisers hav: 
great difficulty in locating artists 
who have sufficient talent to re 
produce childhood 
with any real de- 
gree of success 
and realism. Chii- 
dren are not easy 
to draw. They are 
elusive as to ex- 
pression and pos:. 
There are nowhere 
near enough coni- 
petent artists spe- 
cializing in this 
field. All of which 
has developed the 
photographic 
course and the re- 
markable corps of 
child models who 
make a handsome 
fee by it. 








The need for 
them has, of course, 
grown consider- 
ably. Where once 
manufacturers did 
not specialize in 
articles for chil- 
dren, the field be- 
ing a neglected 
one, there are now 
innumerable im- 


Hot ond Bag of “J.C.” Satin Two Tone Creu 
Ber Riddow 


Mothers who toke @ heen delight 
in making little daughter's things 
beautiful and distinctive will wel- 
come the 


« ” s 
J.C.” Ribbons 
The charm of many a fresh and 
ey design idea lies hidden 
in these delicately colored, exquis 
itely patterned ribbons. You will 


be one of the many who wonder at 
the increased usefulness of ribbons. 


There's a vi C.” Ribbon for every 
need—ask for them by name at all 
leading ribbon departments. 


It might be sup- 
posed that there 
would be repeti- 
tions and monotony 
of these posings. 
“Children are chil- 
dren and they all 
seem to look pretty 
much alike,” is the 
saying. This might 
be true if it were 





portant accounts 
confined to this one 
branch of mer- 
chandise. 
Mothers are 
shown that little 
dresses can be 
more economically 
purchased, ready- 
made, and with 
more novelty of 
design, than when 
home-grown. Thereare play clothes 
and dress clothes, special bonnets 
and hats, underwear, novelties, rib- 
bons, slipovers, shoes, hosiery, toys. 
And this line is being constantly 
increased. In one of the Southern 
States a manufacturer started 
making slip-over play clothes in 
one room a few years ago and 
now has a seven-story factory. _ 
It has been found advisable, in 
the majority of cases, to use pho- 
tographic illustrations, _ rather 
than original drawings. This does 


JOHNSON, COWDIN & CO. Inc. 
"Amerson s Beat 
4 EAST Shh STREET, NEW YORK 
Send 19 coms for mew RIBBONOLOGY— 
shows how to mate wscful ridden sowtiics 





CHARMING PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY 
OF A CHILD MODEL 


not for two things: 
first, the splendid 
manner in which 
the child models 
themselves have 
developed a nat- 
ural ability to “act” 
and to interpret 
certain specific sit- 
uations or to “tell 
a story,” and, sec- 
ondly, an array of ever-changing 
costumes, ranging from the spectac- 
ular to the quaintly old-fashioned. 

Some of the scenarios for these 
illustrations provide unusual op- 
portunities. Johnson, Cowdin & 
Company, manufacturers of rib- 
bons, play up the child appeal in 
a truly artistic and atmospheric 
spirit, as when a lovable littie 
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creature is posed in imitation of 
her older sister—an afternoon 
frock de luxe, beribboned and be- 
flowered. The former. accessory 
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More school advertising 


than any other monthly magazine 


In 1920, and in 1921 
to date, Harper’s Bazar 
has carried more school 
advertising than any 
other monthly maga- 
zine. 


Directly through its 
school bureau, Harper’s 
Bazar, in 1920, made 
enrollments for private 
schools greater in tuition 
value than any other 
magazine—$143,445. 


The school advertising 
in Harper’s Bazar gets 
results from families 
who spend from $600 to 
$4000 a year on the 
school expenses of their 
boy or girl. 


There is a stimulating 
thought here for the 
advertiser who wishes 
to sell his product to 
families of wealth and 
influence. . 


Harpers’ Bagar 
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is featured, to be sure, but style 
shops are ransacked to garb the 
children in the very latest and 
most modish costumes, so that, 
as the caption in one advertise- 
ment reads, “She is as charming 
and as stylish as 
her big sister.” 
We see the tiny 
lass, absolutely un- 
affected, head on 
one side, as she 
looks at a bouquet 
of blossoms in one 
hand and daintily 
balances a lace 
sunshade in the 
other hand. There 
is nothing of the 
“posed model” in 
this or other stud- 
ies for the same 
campaign. Child- 
hood has consented 
to overcome what 
might well be an 
intuitive fear of 
the staring camera, 
and to go about 
the small advertis- 
ing plays in precise- 
ly the right mood. 
“The Harem 
Scarem Dress” — 
what an ingenious 
and appropriate | 
trade name for a | 
line of play clothes 
—goes a bit farther | 
than the others in 
| 








its imaginative 
posed illustrations. 
A little tot, attired 
in an attractive 
dress, has struck 
a laughable pose 
in imitation of her 
elders. Ar oversize 
monocle is held to one eye, her 
arm is akimbo, and she laughs 
out at the reader in a pose that is 
sure to stop and hold attention. 
If these studies were patently 
posed, they would lose their 
charm. They are excellent be- 
cause they are obviously spon- 
taneous. 

And again, in another series 
for ribbons, the mildest pair of 
flirtatious blue eyes gaze into 
your own, as a tiny tot “shows 
off” her costume that belongs to 
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for of mothers call the 


CARE 
blessing. It permits play freedom and warm 
weather comfort—can be worn without pet- 
ticoats or drawers—saves good clothes—put 
on ini a jiffy—range in sizes from 3 to 12 years 


Uf your dealer bas nomb, ath bom 00 get some for you—or write te xs 
doe Send for dinserared boobies 


RITZWOLLER & COMPANY, Inc 
34 West 33rd Street 


EFFECTIVE POSING, 
THE GARMENT ADVERTISED 
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the period of her great-great- 
grandmother, from the satin van- 
ity bag to the little gray bonnet 
with flowers on it—and ribbons. 

Or perhaps a youngster, adver- 
tising the Annette Kellermann 
special “Babette” 
bathing-suit for 
children, poses by 
the Strand, under 
a big Japanese 
umbrella, in a bath- 
ing-suit that might 
well catch the 
jealous eye of any 


fond parent. 
Children who 
have had some 


training on the 
stage are consid- 
ered the most like- 
ly material for 
such posings, They 
are accustomed to 
it and have been 
brought up in that 
atmosphere. There 
is a society of these 
stage children, con- 
ducted along the 
strictest modern 
line, and always 
there is an alert 
mother in the back- 
ground who sees 
that costumes fit 
and that the child 
obeys instructions. 
She is likewise an 
expert “business 
manager” when it 
comes to remunera- 
tion. 

There are nu- 
merous lines of 
merchandise that 
call for children in 
their illustrations 
and the number of youngsters en- 
gaged in the work is large and 
ever on the increase. 

They have their make-up boxes, 
their sets of costumes—if the ad- 
vertiser wishes special poses—all 
the paraphernalia of the studio. 

No phase of this department 
of illustration, however, is more 
interesting than the direct enthu- 
siasm and knowledge of adver- 
tising displayed by the children 
in the commercial aspects of each 
undertaking. 


DRESS a clothes 


New York 


TO FIT IN WITH 
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On a $175 product advertised 


in House & Garden 


The Aqua Electric Heater Company 
used a half age in the August issue 
of House & Garden. On August 18th 


they wrote us— 


“In this incredibly short time we have 
received over 460 interesting inquiries. 
We are still receiving inquiries daily, so 
we have authorized our advertising 
agency to book further space in your 
publication.” 


The price of the heater,—$175,—was stated in the 
advertisement. More than 460 readers are ready 
to pay it—and returns are still coming in! 


YOU want quick, substantial returns, don’t you? 
Then talk to House & Garden’s 85,000 readers. 
They have the price—and they use food, clothes, 
toilet articles, motor cars and a thousand other 
things more or less expensive than heaters. 








House & Garden 


Walter W. Mann, Advertising Manager Fred L. B. Foote, Western Manager 
19 West 44th Street, New York Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, II. 
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The new importance of 


the package in a 
sluggish market 


A representative of an advertising agency re- 
cently spent a month behind the counters of a 
great New York department store, studying 
the way people buy. 

He made one discovery which surprised him. 
Time after time he found that in closing sales 
the appearance of the package was the final 
test of success or failure. 

The present market, of course, only intensi- 
fies the tendencies of the past decade. With 
the average dealer carrying 2000 to 8000 items 
in stock, the package has grown steadily in 
merchandising importance. And today it must 
actually stir a sluggish market into action—it 
must build sales for you as never before. 

There is another factor, too, besides appear- 
ance. There can be no permanent success un- 
less your product reaches the consumer with 
quality unimpaired. Goods that deteriorate 
in transit are the sort that ruin a manufac- 
turer’s reputation. Protection is the second 
vital feature of every successful package. 


Expert advice on every package problem 


Backed by over fifty years of experience, the 
Robert Gair Company offers you unrivaled facilities 
for solving every package problem. 

We control the whole process of manufacture, 
from wood-pulp to finished product. With six great 
mills located at strategic points to render most effi- 
cient and economical service to package merchandis- 
ers, the Gair system-is the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

Backed by its immense resources we offer you not 
only expert packaging counsel, but a complete ser- 
vice on every phase of package merchandising— 
Folding boxes, Pabels, Shipping cases, Display ad- 
vertising. A letter or a telephone call will bring our 
representative at any time. 
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In every retail store in 
America these and other fa- 
mous packages are steadily 
building sales—a tribute to 
Gair ingenuity and mechani- 
cal skill. 


The JIGGTIME package 
is an interesting recent ex- 
ample of our designs. The 
BEECHNUT package is an- 
other. It won first place over 
twenty-three others in an ex- 
tensive test recently under- 
taken among hundreds of 
consumers. 

































We can work out the style 
of carton best adapted to 
protect your product— 
whether it be a printed fold- 
ing box or a label-wrapped 
carton. We can secure the 
absolute uniformity which 
modern automatic packing 
equipment demands. Our 
Creative Department will 
give you a design scientifi- 
cally selected for maximum 
selling appeal—and complete 
facilities ~ multicolor, off- 
set, and lithographic work 
will insure accurate, economi- 
cal reproduction. 


NoNE 9UCH 
Mince MEAT 





ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Display advertising 
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R. F. Irvin Takes on Addi- 


tional Duties 
_ In addition to his duties as advertis- 
ing manager of the Motor Wheel Cor- 
ration, nsing, Mich., Roy F. Irvin 
as been made sales manager of the 
Steel Wheel Division. 

Mr. Irvin joined the Motor Wheel 
Corporation three months ago, leavin 
the Evans-Ayres Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. Previous to this he 
was connected with the Oakland Motor 
Car Company. 


P. W. Fowler Leaves 
Critchfield 


P. W. Fowler has resigned from 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, effective September 1. 
Mr. Fowler has been with this agency 
for the last twelve years and has served 
as vice-president and secretary. 

Prior to his connection with Critch- 
field & Company, he was for several 
years with Lord & Thomas, 


Los Angeles Office for Benja- 
min & Kentnor 


The Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
newspaper representatives, New York 
and Chicago, has established an office 
at Los Angeles, Cal. Arthur A. Hink- 
ley, formerly with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and more recently advertising manager 
of Judge, New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of this new office. 


Robert W. Orr Now with 
Philadelphia “Bulletin” 


Robert W. Orr has resigned as man- 
ager of the plan and media department 
of the Dorland Agency, Inc., New 
York, and is now connected with the 
national advertising department of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Mr. Orr has been in agency work 
for eleven years. 


New Account for Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency, have secured the ac- 
count of the United Autographic Regis- 
ter Company, of that city. Newspapers 
will be used. 


Hills Bros. Extend Campaign 


. Hills Bros., of San Francisco, have 
extended their advertising for 1921-22 
for their Red Can coffee to include a 
large car-card campaign west of the 
Rockies. 


Tru Blu Biscuit Company Adds 
Candy 


The Tru Blu Biscuit Company, of 
Portland, Ore., has added a line of 
candies which will be advertised and 
sold under the same trade name. 
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New Automotive Publication 
in New York 


_ The first number of a_ new publica. 
tion called the Motor Car Owner, a 
monthly to circulate among owners of 
popular-priced cars, is announced to ap- 
pear in October. Its publishers will be 
the Harth Publishing Company, New 
York. Chanin, formerly with the 
Standard Rate & Data Service, is adver- 
tising manager. 


Join San Francisco Agency 


C. Ellsworth Wylie, formerly a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the San 
Francisco Examiner, has joined the 
force of Emil Brisacher & Staff, San 
Francisco. 

This agency has also added Edward 
St. aa and Mrs. Dorothy Frank to 
its staff. 


Changes in Hamman Agency 


C. A. Pierce, formerly manager of the 
typographical department of the K. Le. 
roy Hamman advertising agency, Oak- 
land, Cal., has been made manager of 
the production department, to succeed 
F. L. Tomaschke, who has been made 
manager of the research department. 


Promoted by Michigan State 
Telephone Co. 


Mrs. Mina Humphrey Varnum, who 
has been doing special advertising work 
for five years for the Michigan State 
Telephone Company, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant publicity 
manager. 


Mohawk Glove Account for 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Mohawk Glove Corporation, New 
York City, Amsterdam and Fultonville, 
N. Y., maker of Mohawk Gloves, hosiery 
and underwear, has placed its account 
with N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Anderson Motor Account for 
Snodgrass & Gayness 


The Anderson Motor Company, 
Rock Hill, S. C., maker of the Ander- 
son Coachbuilt Six motorcar, has 
placed its account with Snodgrass & 
Gayness, Inc., New York. 


Cigarette Account for 
Van Patten 


The One-Eleven Cigarette account of 
the American Tobacco Company, New 
York, has been placed with Van Pat 
ten, Inc., New York. 


The Associated Dailies of Florida 
will hold their next regular meeting 
at Miami in November. The annua! 
meeting of this association was recently 


held in De Land. 


























Why do 
golf balls 


have namesPr 


























HE Radio, the Black 
Domino, the Spalding, 
the Dunlop, the Colonel, the 
Silver King—these are the 
names of golf balls. 

These balls have distin- 
guishing marks. If you ask 
for one you will find its iden- 
tity stamped on it in some 
way. 

These trade-marked golf 
balls are bought by golf play- 
ers. Golf players ask for the 
ball they want by name, and 
examine it carefully to be sure 
they have been sold the spe- 
cial kind of ball they asked for. 






































And who are golf players? 
Why, they are prosperous 
business men. They are man- 
ufacturers, retailers, mill own- 
ers, wholesalers, printers, doc- 
tors. A majority of them are 
men who make or sell things, 
and for the most part they are 
men who will argue with you 
the question of the advantage 
which a standardized trade- 
marked article has over an un- 
known, unmarked brand. 
The manufacturer of private 
brand goods looks in his bag 
pocket and asks for three new 


Spalding Fifties, and then 

















walks over to the tee with the 
advertising man he is to play 
with, explaining that he can 
run fis business without a 
known trade-mark. 


Do you ever wonder why 


golf balls are trade-marked? 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 


like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormick Buipc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 


























How Associations Built the Live- 
Stock Business 
Standardization Leads to More General Recognition and to Greater Sales 


By John Y. Beaty 


“¢59T anything to sell today, 
William ?” 

“Yes, I’ve got a few shoats, 
some of those mule foots, the kind 
that are immune against choiera.” 

That is the conversation that 
occurred between my grandfather 
and a hog buyer several years ago. 
Probably you have never heard of 
mule-foot hogs. <A lot of people 
don’t know yet that this is a rec- 
ognized breed. But almost every- 
one has heard of Jersey cattle, 
Holstein cattle, and Berkshire 
hogs. 

The mule foot has had to de- 
pend for his popularity largely 
upon word-of-mouth publicity, 
while the other breeds have made 
effective use of printed words, and 
so have become popular. 

Some twenty years after my 
grandfather’s experience I started 
in the pure-bred hog business my- 
self. I started with Berkshires 
and the first year was able to sell 
$20,000 worth of hogs. If my 
grandfather were here to read 
this, he would almost fall over, 
because $20,000 worth of hogs in 
those days would have been 
enough to stock the whole county. 
The American Berkshire Associa- 
tion made, it possible for me to 
market as many hogs as I did in 
twelve months. 

Possibly this story would not be 
particularly interesting to most 
manufacturers if it were not for 
the fact that this association 
proposition has been successfully 
copied by manufacturers of vari- 
ous kinds, and they, too, have been 
able to benefit themselves by 
effectively selling the public on the 
common product manufactured by 
the members of the association. 

Livestock associations were 
first formed simply to perform one 
service to members—that service 
was to record the pedigrees of the 
animals. It finally became evi- 
dent to someone engaged in this 


part of the work that there would 
be more animals registered if the 
breed were better known. The 
association, of course, was made 
up of a number of producers, each 


‘ one doing his best to sell what 
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he produced, but each one work- 
ing against the others rather than 
in harmony with them. One pro- 
ducer might do an untold amount 
of harm to the breed simply be- 
cause he ran down some other 
breeder. When the association 
stepped in and began to promote 
the product as a whole, people 
began to buy that product because 
its qualities had become more or 
less well known. 


STANDARDS ESTABLISHED 


In the first place, fairs were en- 
couraged, at which the livestock 


was exhibited. The association 
offered prizes to the best animals 
of their breeds. Then conventions 
were called, at which breeders 
talked over their problems. The 
associations learned of the prob- 
lems, and what the breeders could 
not work out themselves the as- 
sociations endeavored to solve. 
There were a lot of things that the 
associations could do that in- 
dividuals could not accomplish. 
For example, it was almost im- 
possible for individuals to de- 
velop a uniform product unless 
these individuals stuck together in 
an association, which association 
should be delegated certain au- 
thority to establish standards for 
the product. 

We probably would not use 
nearly so much canned fruit if 
each canner put up the fruit in a 
different kind of package. Sup- 
pose one canner put it up in glass 
jars, another in jugs, another in 
tin cans of one size, and still 
others in tin cans, each of a dif- 
ferent size, Purchasers would be 
confused. 

When we see a two-pound can 
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of June Peas, we know just what 
to expect when we open the can. 
We know how much the can con- 
tains from the size of it. We 
know something about the size and 
tenderness of the peas from the 
standard name that has been given 
them. 

And so it was that pure-bred 
livestock associations established 
similar standards. When the 
Berkshire breed of hogs, for ex- 
ample, was developed in England, 
the common desire was for a long, 
deep side. 
English like good bacon. When 
the Berkshires came to America, 
there were some Americans who 
did not care so much for the bacon 
and preferred to have heavy hams 
rather than long, deep sides. 

If no association had been pro- 
vided, these men might have each 
gone their separate ways, and be- 
fore long there would have been 
no such thing as the Berkshire 
breed. But instead, these men 
got together, and they agreed 
upon certain points. They agreed 
that the Berkshires should be 
selected for long, deep sides, but 
in addition should be selected: for 
well-developed hams and shoul- 
ders. They worked out what is 
known as a “standard of perfec- 
tion.” Every breed has its stand- 
ard of perfection nowadays, and 
it is this standard on which sales 
are based. 

There are a number of products 
manufactured today for which 
the full usefulness is not estab- 
lished. Take motorcycles, for ex- 
ample. Motorcycles have been 
sold more as a sport proposition 
than as a useful piece of equip- 
ment. Motorcycle manufacturers 
now have an association. They 
can establish the usefulness of the 
motorcycle in business. It would 
be difficult for individual manu- 
facturers to establish this alone. 


FAME GOING FORTH 


In livestock circles this same 
need was felt, and the associations 
met the problem by encouraging 
competition in production. The 
best outstanding examples are the 
dairy breed associations. First, 
records were kept of the milk pro- 
duction, and then’ of butter-fat 
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That was because the- 
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production of individual cows. 
This competition stimulated the 
development of animals to higher 
producing ability. Standards were 
established by competition, and the 
constant effort has been to raise 
these standards. 

Then along came another idea, 
An advanced registry was pro- 
posed and put into effect. Only 
those animals producing up to an 
unusually high standard would be 
admitted to this advanced regis- 
try. This, of course, created more 
desire for increased production. 
Again the associations accom- 
plished what the individual pro- 
ducers could not do alone. 

Last year I shipped hogs from 
my herd into thirty different 
States. This would have been im- 
possible if it were not for the 
fact that my association and other 
livestock associations have spread 
the doctrine of pure-bred live- 
stock into all parts of the country. 
Wide distribution is possible, be- 
cause of the information that has 
been spread broadcast by our 
associations. 

This is exactly the same result 
as has been obtained by the Build- 
ing Block Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. For a long time only 
those people who happened to live 
near building block plants made 
use of this material, but after the 
association began to spread the 
information that indicated the 
value of this building material, in- 
quiries and orders began to come 
from a much wider section. Now 
it is a common thing for people 
to use this material, no matter 
what section of the country may 
be their location. It is impossible 
to establish centres of production 
in all parts of the country for this 
particular product, and so the 
universal use of this product 
would have been long delayed if 
it had not been for the work of 
the association. 

A year ago I shipped fifteen pigs 
to Argentina. The people there 
never in the world would have 
heard of me if it had not been for 
the American Berkshire Associa- 
tion. The association has been 
working for years to develop a 
trade in foreign countries. [! 
don’t produce enough to pay me 
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to develop trade very far away 
from home, but when my associa- 
tion has established a desire for 
my product, I can afford to pay 
the necessary advertising expense 
to get the order in that territory. 

The fundamental business prin- 
ciple on which this association 
work is based is this: The more 
producers who are selling a 
product, the greater will be the 
demand. 

I go into a community and sell 
an order of pigs. No pigs of my 
breed have been sold there before, 
and I think what a nice thing it 
will be if I can keep a monopoly 
on the Berkshire business. But 
the first thing I know, I have sold 
my entire surplus, and the result 
is I stop aggressive work in that 
territory. 

Along comes another breeder. 
He goes in and does a similar 
amount of work to what I have 
already done. The result is, many 
more breeders are established 
there than if I had worked alone. 
When I have another surplus, I 
can go back to that vicinity and 
sell almost twice as much as I 
did the first time, due to the fact 
that more of the people know of 
the product, and the more there 
is known ef a product in a com- 
munity, the greater is the demand 
for it. 

This development work has 
been carried. still farther by live- 
stock associations. Some associa- 
tions still consider that it is the 
association’s province only to ad- 
vertise the breed as a whole. 
Some have found that it is 
possible actually to make sales, 
and to make sales that would prob- 
ably not be made by individual 
producers. Probably the most ag- 
gressive work along this line 
has been done by the Ameri- 
can Hampshire Swine Record 
Association. ' : 

This association advertises just 
about the same as a breeder would 
advertise. Inquirers are given to 
understand that they can secure 
hogs through the association, and 
of course they have faith in the 
association when they might hesi- 
tate to order from an individual 
whom they do not know. The 
secretary answers these :inquifies 
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with personal letters that are de- 
signed to sell hogs. And they do 
sell hogs because he makes it 
known that the association will 
stand back of every sale whether 
it be made through the secretary 
or by an individual member. 

Perhaps this is going farther 
than most associations could go, 
but the plan has worked success- 
fully for this association. With 
the right kind of man as secre- 
tary, the association can success- 
fully act as a selling agent. 
_From my experience with asso- 
ciations I have concluded that the 
best way to establish standards is 
through an association. An asso- 
ciation is likely to supply the best 
means for popularizing a product, 
and an association is especially 
useful in developing business in 
new territories. 


Effective “Before and After” 
Illustrations 
Avery Company, Inc. 
Peoria, Inu., Aug. 24, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We were very interested in reading a 
letter om a e 36 of your August 18 
issue entitled “The Before and After 
Picture.” We agree with Mr. Barstow 
that the before and after type of illus- 
tration is often about one-tenth as force- 
ful as it should be, simply because the 
second photograph has a different point 
of view from the first. 

You might be interested in knowing 
that every time we have a demonstra- 
tion of the Avery Road-Razer, which is 
the case a couple of times a week 
throughout the country, we invariably 
have photographs taken, showing before 
and after scenes, and we have found 
that the photographs with the same 
focus are infinitely more convincing 
than two photographs where the point 
of view differs, even though it differs 
slightly. 

Avery Company, 
A. M. Sepewrcx, 


Advertising Dept. 


Mail-Order House Has 
Fashion Show 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
mail-order house, held a formal display 
of fashions at the Illinois State Fair at 
Springfield. This is the first time this 
house has put forward a fashion show. 
Outer apparel and millinery were the 
merchandise displayed. 








Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, have 


resigned as Eastern advertising repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago Journal. 
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Public Utility Advertising 
Often Too Dignified 


It has been said that electric light 
and power company advertising is, much 
of it, too dignified. And this is true. 

‘It is a matter that deserves a little 
thought and some attention, for every 
dollar of stockholders’ money spent in 
advertising should have every possible 
opportunity to bring profitable results 
either in good-will or in sales. The 
trouble is that the activity of most light 
and power companies is too often 
criticised and approved by an executive 
whose thoughts are more of engineering 
than of publicity. Unconsciously his 
preferences in diction will express them- 
selves. Yet, though dignity is admir- 
able, though pure classic English is 
commendable, still the purpose is often 
not to express a literary style, but to 
interest many average human beings and 
to make them think. And even as we 
pick our words in conversation to suit 
the man we are talking to, so must we 
do in advertising. We must taJk the 
language of the many. We must be 
simple, lucid and above all human, for 
we must arouse attention and awaken 
interest before we can hope to _ in- 
fluence. All this can be done without 
the slightest bad taste e‘ther in ex- 
pression or display. 

The best way to test advertising mat- 
ter from this point of view is to com- 
pare it with the advertising of a variety 
of other successful concerns in different 
lines of business. Their lead may be 
worth following if they have proved by 
their prosperity that they know how. 
—Electrical World. 


Endicott-Johnson’s Big Half- 


Year 

The Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
reports for the first six months of 1921 
gross sales of $26,831,551 and net in- 
come of $3,055,757, after deduction of 
all charges, including depreciation. Net 
profits after Federal taxes were 
$1,937,019. The balance available for 
the common _ stock amounted to 
$1,447,779, equivalent to $4.28 a share 
on the $16,890,000 of common capital 
stock, or at a rate of $8.56 for the 
year. Earnings for the stock in the 
first half of the year compare with 
$5.46 earned in the full year 1920. 


U. S. Rubber Tire Sales 


Increased 

Sales of cord tires in the first six 
months of the vear are reported by the 
United States Rubber Co. as being in 
excess of those for the corresponding 
period of 1920. A marked improvement 
in the company’s footwear and mechani- 
cal rubber goods business during the 
past 30 days is also reported. 





William Albert Lauver, who has been 
associated with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Newark Shoe Stores Com- 
pany, has been appointed field manager 
of the Parent Advertising System, of 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
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The Gospel of Intelligently 
Used Advertising 


Srpener-Van Riper Apvertisinc Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As I turned over the pe es of the 
August issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
I was impressed again with the fact that 
here is one publication that actually fills 
a long felt need. 

No, I will have to change that. The 
need was not felt. do not believe 
anyone was conscious of the need. 

All the more remarkable, then, that 
you sensed the need and produced this 
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ook. 

I believe that with the appearance of 
the first issue most of us realized that 
there had been a need which we had 
not felt, and that Printers’ Ink Monthly 
filled it. 

Long may it continue to preach the 
gospel of intelligently-used advertising! 
S1wener-Van Riper Apvertistnc Co., 

MERLE SIDENER, 
President. 


Germany Punishes Blade Coun- 
terfeiters 


German counterfeiters of the Gillette 
safety razor blade have just been sen- 
tenced by a German court, the leader 
of the band receiving a term of one 
year in a? and being deprived of his 
civil rights for three years. The court 
decided that the fraud not only injured 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company, but 
compromised the German reputation for 
foreign trade. The counterfeiters used 
the same markings as the American 
company, even to the mark, “Made in 

; . A.” The blades were sold 
throughout Germany and other coun- 
tries. 


Agency Adds Men and 
Accounts 


Carl Rumbaugh, who formerly con- 
ducted an art studio in Philadelphia, has 
joined the art department_of the Read- 
ing office of the Harold Finestone Ad- 
vertising Agency. R. S. Johnson has 
become a member of the soliciting staff. 

This > has obtained the accounts 
of Jas. B. Snyder, Yoe, Pa.—a mail- 
order cigar campaign; F. E. Clemont, 
Reading—non-alcoholic flavoring ex- 
tracts, and Schaeffer & Co., braided 
fabrics, Reading. Magazines and a 
direct-mail campaign will feature the 
Schaeffer Shoe Lace. 


H. F. Best Joins Bakery 
System 


Hillard F. Best, recently with the 
Schenectady, N. Y., Union-Star, has 
become vice-president of the Hudson 
Valley Bakeries, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in Hudson . Y. This company 
will operate a chain of daylight bakeries 
in the Hudson River valley. Before 
joining the Union-Star Mr. Best was 


with the New York World. 
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The Co-operation of the Dealer 
Is Just a Matter of Friendship 


If a friend of the national advertiser opens a store, he handles the 
national advertiser’s goods, as a matter of course, and sees that 
they are pushed. The friendship of the two men makes for a 
mutual interest, and this mutual interest makes the correct handling 
of the line inevitable. 


If you, the national advertiser, could have the personal friendship 
of every dealer, your problem would be solved. 


In the Michigan small city it can be solved. You may not be a friend 
of Joe Johnson, the local merchant, but the editor of the local paper is, 
and he’ll do for you what you would do if you were on the spot. 


When your account comes to his office, he’ll go around to the half dozen 
or so dealers in your line, and he’ll begin the conversation this way: “Say, 
Joe!” You see, your account is an important one in the office of the 
small city daily; it isn’t handled by a pompadoured kid who’s learning 
to be an advertising man; it isn’t being sold by a bunch of dealers whose 
only contact with the newspaper is their reading of it every day. 


No, sir! In the Michigan small city, co-operation of the dealer is a 
thing to be sure of. “Small” city? The small cities of Michigan total 
a prosperous buying population of 125,327, and they are reached through 
the members of 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 
Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petrosky Evening News 


Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 


Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 
Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 


Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H'. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 





MICHIGAN FACTS—Michigan produces more drugs 
than any other state—Manistee (home of The News- 
Advocate) is the chief salt-producing center of the state. 
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Edison took the 
guess out of the 
incandescent lamp 


The first incandescent lamp flickered 
out. The filament could not stand 
the heat. Edison set out to find a 
filament that could. 


, thousand hours. 





How did he go about it? 

Did he sit in his laboratory and 
guess? 

Did he wait for a hunch? 

Did he consider his own pride of 
opinion? 

No! Edison proceeded as the scien- 
tist always proceeds—from facts to 
results. 

He gathered together from every 
part of the world substances that might 
serve as a filament. There were thou- 
sands. He tested each one with 
infinite engineering care. 

Substance after substance was elimi- 
nated until there was but one left— 
carbonized bamboo. From this Edison 
made the filament that burned a 
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There is one best advertisement for 
every product—one that shines with 
a clear, steady light—burning its 
message into public consciousness. 


How do Street & Finney find this 
type of advertisement? 

By guess? 

By hunch? 

By pride of opinion? 

No! After careful analysis and re- 
search, advertisements are prepared, 
embodying the essential selling appeals. 
Trained investigators test these ad- 
vertisements on the people who buy 
the merchandise. 

Advertisement after advertisement 
is eliminated until the one advertise- 
ment is left which will sell your 
product in volume and at selling 
costs which you would not now be- 
lieve possible. 

Street & Finney use the same method 
in perfecting the one best advertise- 
ment for you that Edison used in se- 
lecting the one best filament. 














STREET & FINNEY 


TAKE THE GUESS OUT OF 


ADVERTISING 


171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Most National of All Farm };: 
Journals in North America =: 
know: 


Wy See vee the mail goes in Canada there you will § Knitt 
find the Family Herald and Weekly Star. This § Wilso 
national farm journal reaches a larger proportion of farm § © Fo, 
homes in its Dominion-wide territory than any other § comp: 
medium in North America. 


So closely does its circulation parallel the farming § 4. ; 
population of Canada that the influence of a judicious § infrin 
advertising campaign in the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star is felt instantly in every province, county and town- § “Mad 


ship from the Atlantic to the Pacific. — 
4 : an in 
Canadian farmers will have plenty of money to spend § *. 


this fall and winter. They are in the market now for § the pr 
labor-saving farm machinery, as well as for building wm , 
material, and for personal and home equipment. conan 

Manufacturers who wish to cultivate this rich and and “ 
rapidly growing market at the lowest possible-selling cost +“ 
are invited to communicate with the Family Herald and § j-inge, 
Weekly Star. Complete information on the market and §8. V. 
media is instantly available. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
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Montreal Established 1870 , Canada § Cour 
BRANCH OFFICES: nee 
New York City, U. S. A.: Chicago, IU., U. S. A.: sot 

DAN A. CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Representative, sente 
150 Nassau Street. First National Bank Building. which | 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: London, England: we . 7 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, M. A. JAMIESON, Representativ:, Knicke 






182 Bay Street. 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1. 
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ASAm™ contempt proceedings 
have been invoked to protect 
a trade-mark, and a sweeping in- 





junction with a _ considerable 
monetary assessment attached to 
prevent further infringement. 


This time the B. V. D. Company 
is the complainant and The Green- 
wald-Reich Company, a jobbing 
house of Cleveland, O., and now 
known as The Knickerbocker 
Knitting Mills Company and The 
Wilson Company of the same city, 
are the defendants. 

Four years ago the B. V. D. 
company brought an_ action 
against The Greenwald-Reich 
company for infringement. The 
chief complaint at that time was 
that the defendant company was 
infringing the complainant’s trade- 
mark, “B. V. D., Made for the best 
retail trade,” by using the phrase, 
“Made for high-grade _ retail 
trade.” The defendant consented to 
the dectee which branded its mark 
an infringement and proclaimed 
the trade-mark “B. V. D.” to be 
the property of the defendant. 

A few months ago advertise- 
ments began to appear in news- 
papers of northern Ohio for 
“Be Val” underwear. As “B” 
and “V” were capitalized, the ap- 
pearance was sufficiently similar 
to B. V. D. to constitute an in- 








fringement in the mind of the 
B. V. D. company. Investigation 
showed that The Knickerbocker 
Knitting Mills Co., wholesaler, and 
The Wilson Co., retailer, which 
were responsible for the Be Val 
advertising, were made up largely 
of the same personnel as com- 
posed the old Greenwald-Reich 
company. 

Court proceedings were insti- 
tuted against the different firms 
and their members and they con- 
sented to a decree being issued 
which would declare them in con- 
tempt of court. This included 
both The Wilson Co. and The 
Knickerbocker Knitting company, 
and those individuals who had 
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B. V.D. Company Has Another 
Infringement Case 


Contempt of Court Proceedings Again Enlisted to Extend Injunction 


















































been officers in The Greenwald- 
Reich Co. The new injunction, 
or decree, lies against each in- 
dividual as well as against the 
corporate bodies in which they are 
the principals. Damages to the 
extent of $750 were also included 
in the decree, the same to be paid 
to the B. V. D. company, in addi- 
tion to all court costs. Several hun- 
dred thousand labels were also 
surrendered for the complainant 
to destroy. And both the defen- 
dant companies were ordered to 
cease using the Be Val label and 
prepare a new label which shall 
be submitted to the B. V. D. com- 
pany for its written approval. 

One provision of the decree was 
to the effect that The Wilson com- 
pany should not advertise B. V. D. 
underwear, nor display B. V. D. 
boxes, labels, cuts or _ gar- 
ments, “except when a supply of 
B. V. D. underwear, adequate to 
supply the demands created by 
such advertising or display is car- 
ried in stock.” 

The value of that paragraph is 
to prevent substitution. Windows. 
have been filled with B. V. D. un- 
derwear and boxes, and when cus- 
tomers asked for some of the gar- 
ments they were given substitutes 
on the excuse of being out of the 
desired size, or on some other 
plausible pretext. At least these 
particular stores will be in danger 
of contempt proceedings if they 
are found advertising B. V. D. 


products without an adequate 
supply. 
OTHER LITIGATION TO PROTECT 
TRADE-MARK 


In the last thirteen years the 
B. V. D. company has been given 
no less than twenty-eight decrees 
for the protection of its trade- 
mark. Thirty-six specific imita- 
tions have been enjoined from use, 
including sch forms as “M. H. P. 
or any mark similar in appearance 
or sound or capable of being em- 
ployed in substitution.” 
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“Imitation B. V. D.,” “Made 
like B. V. D.,” “Other makers, but 
B. V. D. style,” “Like B. V. D.,” 
and “Just the same as B. V. D.,” 
with enough variations to make an 
even three dozen infringing imi- 
tations have been frowned upon 
by the courts. 

In the last B. V. D. case, the 
contempt proceedings were in- 
stigated against two firms, a job- 
bing house which had changed its 
name, and a retail chain which 
had been subsequently organized 
by the same individuals, who com- 
posed the company to which the 
original decree was addressed in 
1917. But on advice of counsel, 
both firms, and all the members 
of each who were named in the 
bill of complaint, consented to the 
contempt decree. 

The method of procedure—con- 
tempt of court—is of recent de- 
velopment. A _ typical, parallel 
case being the notorious Kellogg 
case of Battle Creek, an account 
of which was given in a recent 
number of Printers’ INK. 

Whether or not court decrees 
based upon contempt proceedings, 
and involving specific directions to 
litigants about the conduct of their 
business, will be sustained by the 
higher courts is doubtless a ques- 
tion for the future to decide. In 
the Kellogg case, the defendant 
was directed to make certain radi- 
cal changes in his business which 
were not specified by the original 
injunction, in order to purge him- 
self of contempt. That is the part 
that is new, and which must yet 
be passed upon before it can be 
regarded as established procedure. 





Dyers Association Appoints 
J. Walter Goldstein 


J. Walter Goldstein, formerly with the 
editorial department of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, has been appointed man- 
ager of the advertising department of 
the National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners, with headquarters in 
St. Louis. 





Will Add Rotagravure Section 


The Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal 
will add a Sunday rotagravure section 
beginning with the issue of Septem- 

r 18, 
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New York Grocers Unite for 
Buying 

Forty-eight grocery store proprietors 
of New York and Brooklyn last week 
organized the Retail Grocers’ Syndicate, 
to effect economies through co-operative 
buying that will enable them to reduce 
selling price. C. H. Bevers, who was 
elected president, believes that members 
of the syndicate will be able to sell at 
lower prices than chain stores. 

“The corner grocer’s chief disadvan- 
tage is lack of space,” said Mr. Bevers. 
“Not having a central warehouse from 
which he can draw his supplies as he 
needs them, he is forced to bank his 
goods all about his place, unlike the 
chain-store dealer, who is supplied from 
day to day with just what he needs. 
Another setback is his annual loss on 
the turnover of stock. In order to 
benefit from discounts he must buy 
heavily of articles in steady demand, 
thus stocking himself up for several 


Net 


months at a time. Our members, buy- The n 
ing collectively, will receive the benefit 
of commissions on bulk and at the same matter 
time pay only for the requirements of § a trutl 
week. | 
“I believe that our organization will . 
be the most potent factor in the re- ) 10 th 


duction of the cost of living that has th 
developed since the world war. We §~ UJC. 
































are not aiming at more money for our- § in the | 
selves so much as a reduction in the 
cost of living. Of course we know and Pe 
that lower prices will mean increased 
volume of sales and larger revenue to A f 
the retail grocer. We simply want to - art 
help the public and ourselves by re interes 
establishing a normal basis of . prices.” es 
Louisi: 
To Start National Campaign § more t 
This Month Th 
‘The Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., Chicago, hog 
will start a year’s national consumer while | 
campaign this month, featuring self- bj 
closing waste receptacles. The Mumm- su ject 
Romer Company, advertising agency of ; 
Columbus, O., is handling the account. § If you 
The Solar-Sturges Company is a , 
consolidation of the Solar Metal Prod. ™ farm f. 
ucts Company, of Columbus, and the } | 
Sturges-Burn Mfg. Co., of Chicago. the pu 
E. C. Camp, who was vice-president in tions h 
charge of sales for the Solar company, ore 
is general sales manager of the new The L 
company. 
Indiana Sunday Paper Suspends Thi 
The Gary, Ind., Sunday Post has sus- 
pended publication. The publishers, 
who also publish the Evening Post and 
pe sas hope fs I Sunday 
edition may be revived at such time as +4 
conditions warrant. Ohio 
Cleve 
Foster & Kleiser Buy Salem 
Company 
Foster & Kleiser have taken over the Standard 
business of the Capital Posting Com Western 
pany, of Salem, Ore., which has retired J Transpor 
from the field after operating for a num- Chicago 





ber of years in the Willamette Valley. 
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= !Newspaper Value in Farm Papers 


buy- | 1 he newspaper owes its great influence in the city to its devotion to 
eneit B matters of local and timely interest. Everyone recognizes that as 
ts of § a truth. 


- “i! I To the same factor—devotion to matters of local and timely interest 
t tes ff —the Lawrence Farm Weeklies owe their great success and influence 
_—- in the prosperous and intensely cultivated territory of Ohio, Michigan 
know § and Pennsylvania. 

eased 

se tof A farmer in Ohio or Michigan or Pennsylvania is not necessarily 
y ref interested in crop, weather or market conditions in Kansas or 


‘“*-" | Louisiana, nor in his own State for that matter, if the news is much 


ign § more than ten days old. 


i The sectional farm paper can cover national subjects as well as local, 
umer § while the national farm paper is limited to generalities and national 
Sc! I subjects only and cannot cover the vital topics of local interest. 
ty of ; o> 
samt. If you would put your sales message before the prosperous, good living 
Prod. § farm families of this Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan territory, use 
a the publications that most of them read—that through two genera- 
tions have come to mean so much in their lives and their work— 


nt in 
The Lawrence Farm Weeklies. 












pany, 
new 





ends 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 








} Sus- 

rand 300,000 Every Saturday 

© OhioFarmer MichiganFarmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, 0. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 






Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace ©. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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A Relationjp 


AN ADVERTISER, when he selects his advegplarity. 
counsel, may think of it as “buying service.” si _ 
That’s right enough, so far as it goes —} ere: 
also does something very much bigger than 4 -_ 
e ° e ° . Oo tor 
carrying with it bigger consequences and bigg 
portunities for mutual profits. What he really 
if he is earnest and well-informed and careful, ; 
He forms a business relationship which is not e 
to be temporary, and which is expected to be to his adisual; an 
—to his advantage as a relationship, mind you; §& relatioy 


being profitable through its specified contract-servica, percer 


overwhel 

















bts, and : 
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ee eo 


THERE ARE manufacturers who “change agencies tionship: 
considerable frequency; there are advertising agenciesfhays, in t 
drop old clients and add new ones with somethighensive a 
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p-for Profit 


larity. Those two sides ot a regrettable fact point to 
basic error of thinking, in such cases, in terms of the 
j of contract, instead of the kind of relationship. 


o advertiser ever gets all that good advertising counsel 
do for him, unless this mutually profitable relationship 


hts, and is recognized as such by both parties. 


“ee ee 


BLLER & SMITH’S primary interest is, of course, in the 


tints it is serving. That attitude isn’t unique, nor even 


ual; any truly professional service which believes in 
s relationship-principle is apt to spend a ridiculously 
pll percentage of its effort on getting new business, and 
overwhelmingly large percentage on service to established 


@tionships. But Fuller & Smith is keenly interested, 


ys, in new client-relationships which demand a com- 
hensive advertising service. 


Smith 
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What car do you drive?.... QAGL GL... LAA Le rvrsen 





Do you read The Sunday Free Press bes ° 
The Sunday Detroit News 
Or both? 





Signed. C44 Lia. ee 
Address..//2.. ZighLaase>.Léicbon, 








MBeooncgd0cno con Doc oDaAnoADaAoOsB 


Reproduction of cards received in a canvass of Detroit 


motor car owners. 


83.6% of Detroit 
Motorists Read The 
Sunday Free Press 


A representative list of several thousand motor car 
owners in Wayne County has been canvassed by 
postal card to find out what preference the motor- 
ing public expresses for The Sunday Detroit Free 
Press, and its only Sunday competitor. 


This list includes owners of all makes of cars, from 
Fords to Packards. 

A careful check up of the returns show that 83.6% 
are readers of The Sunday Free Press. 


One does not need a set of blue prints, in view of 
this analysis to know how to get at motor car 
buyers and owners. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements.” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Portland, Ore. 
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When the Men Are Out of Work 





How the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company is Helping Its 
Employees 


By Roy Dickinson 


VERY citizen of the United 

States, from the president of 
the greatest banking house in 
New York to the man who used 
to sweep the factory before he 
was laid off, is anxious to help 
solve the present unemployment 
problem. 

Everybody realizes that a tre- 
mendous lack of purchasing 
power, in addition to the un- 
doubted distress which is being 
caused, is a serious national prob- 
lem. The man who could sug- 
gest a way to re-employ all these 
men without causing industry to 
collapse would be hailed as a de- 
liverer. In the meantime unem- 
ployment is stiH with us, and al- 
though the corner seems to have 
been turned, there are still great 
numbers of men out of work. 
Every company which was forced 
to lay off employees as a necessity 
during a period of curtailed oper- 
ations has wanted to help its old 
employees in every way in its 
power, and to keep the nucleus of 
a real organization until the de- 
pression is over. 

Reduced or suspended output is 
an expensive burden for any com- 
pany to face. One of the encour- 
aging signs about the present 
widespread unemployment is that 
many workers of America, in 
spite of the silk shirt story, seem 
to have put away a margin of 
safety. Yet many companies have 
heard that some of their em- 
ployees were in actual want, and 
while no fair-minded person could 
expect a company to continue to 
pay wages when the plant was 
idle, some of these companies 
have adopted methods of keeping 
in touch with their former em- 
ployees and helping them over 
their present difficulties as much 
as possible. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Company, of Racine, Wis., 
for example, received reports 
early this year which seemed to 


show that some of its employees 
who had been laid off through no 
fault of theirs, were in great 
need. It was finally decided by 
the company to send out a letter 
to every employee who had been 
on the payroll August 1, 1920. 
This letter requested each one of 
those men to assist the company 
in locating the address and ascer- 
taining the condition of any family 
man who was reported to be in 
real need. More than 2,000 of these 
letters were mailed and the an- 
swers produced fairly complete in- 
formation on all men who had 
been laid off. 

Whenever the name of such a 
man was reported, a complete in- 
vestigation was made and all pos- 
sible help furnished by the 
issuance to the family of a local 
order for such things as were re- 
quired from his grocer or source 
of supply. This emergency order 
authorizes a local merchant to bill 
the company, attaching the local 
order and to deliver the merchan- 
dise needed to the bearer. This 
local order is put on a business 
basis, in that it is tied up with 
a memorandum signed by the 
man, who agrees that the cost of 
the assistance given him now is 
an advance on future earnings, 
and promises to pay back the 
amount of money in instalments 
on each pay day, without any in- 
terest being charged. 


PLAN HAS WORKED WELL 


The plan has worked out satis- 
factorily for the Case company, 
in that it has enabled it to find 
out just how many men were in 
actual need of help and to help 
worthy employees who have had 
their earning power cut down. 
Up to the first of July more than 
seventy-five families had received 
help under the plan. 

Many other companies at the 
present time are faced by a simi- 
lar situation, and for their benefit 
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the letters are reproduced here- 
with in full. Here is the original 
letter sent to all employees ex- 
cept those known to be transient, 
asking their assistance in locating 
family men who were in need of 
help. 

“Dear Sir: 

“Will you age help us locate 
any omg A man who has been laid 
off by the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company, who is in 
need of help at this time? If 
you will send in any names and 
addresses and tell us what you 
know about the case, we will in- 
vestigate promptly and see what 
can be done to relieve the situa- 
tion. All information will be 
kept confidential. 

“This request is sent to you be- 
cause your name appears on the 
August list of members of the 
Employees’ Benefit Association. 

“Please use enclosed envelope.” 

This letter was written upon 
the letterhead of the Employees 
Benefit Association of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany. 

When information was received 
in reply to such a letter, a care- 
ful and systematic investigation 
was made and the facts as found 
out were filled out on the fol- 
lowing form: 


arr cere re 
Ee cap svecwecen AGES .ccccceses 
NE. BY gv nccccccecseveseccesees 
Ee ere ee 
Employed: From. eS a 
Reason for leaving. . i dhe Reeneshwenes 
Earnings when employed ........++++ 
Gross earnings at present............. 
COheer COMED ccc cccccccccccccccccce 
Other help: Source....Amt. weekly.... 
Family: Wife......... No. of children 


A local order on the merchant 
referred to above was a printed 
form in triplicate, authorizing 
the employee to secure goods on 
the company’s account from the 
local merchant. 





Sept. 1,1921 


Original 


LOCAL ORDER 
Ey ae 192.. 
BO seees ceaacteres<s eee 
Please ‘deliver 0s BO sss ckacocdee 


and charge to our account: 

Itemized bill to cover must be sent 
to us at once with this order 
attached. 

We shall issue no further orders on 
any merchant who shall charge for any 
item a price in excess of his regular 
price for such item on the day this 
order is filled. 

Emptoyvees Benerit ASSOCIATION OF 

J. I. Case Turesuinc Macurne Co.. 


Dl: cctonnerweeendntas 
In return for this emergency 
help, and in order that the whole 
business may be taken entirely 
out of the charity class and put 
into the class of real business, a 
definite contract between the com- 
pany and the employee who is 

helped was adopted as follows: 
The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., on account of the previous credit: 
Se CUE GF inn ctesecavivesntescans 


TOP ee eee CEE eee Cee eee eee eeereerrer rs 


on agrees to pay the said merchant for 
the goods to be delivered on such order; 
and in consideration thereof the said 


oSetncsnedareenees ss+s,agrees to repay 
to the company said advance as soon as 
he can obtain work at .......... dollars 


per pay day without interest, and until 
such advance is finally repaid he does 
authorize any future employer to make 
such payments for him and deduct the 
same from his wages. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 
eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eer reer 


J. I. Case Vee MACHINE Co. 


Sere re 
OS Rae ey ee 


Made in duplicate. 


No manager of a factory who 
has been hit by the industrial de- 
pression wants to see any of his 
faithful employees put in distress 
through conditions entirely out- 
side of the employees’ control. 
Yet every factory owner who has 
dealt with men realizes that they 
resent nothing so much as charity 
under these conditions. In using 
the employees’ welfare associa- 
tion and employees to help find 
cases which are actually in dis- 
tress, and then helping them 
on a purely business basis, the 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company has made a valuable 
suggestion to American business. 
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Market City of the Richest Trade Territory 
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Surprising to the uninitiated is the fact that 
Omaha stands ahead of any city in the world 
in the production of butter. The output in 
1920 totaled $25,623,530. This product with 
its enormous revenue is only one of many in 
which Omaha excels. The people here 
and in the adjacent wealthy trade empire are 
thrifty, well-to-do, and are possessed of un- 
usual purchasing power. It will pay you to 
advertise in Omaha and to use Omaha’s domi- 
nant newspaper. 


Our service department will cheerfully secure for you 
any information mangers | this territory. Its only pur- 
pose is co-operation with the national advertiser. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Away ahead of the rest in news, advertisements and home circulation. 
O’Mara and Ormsbee, Reps. Chicago New York— San Francisco 
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The photograph 
the Southern di 
shops of the 
City Southern Ré 
located in Shre 


The Nation’s Gateway to 
the Southwest and Gulf 


And the Hub of the greatest combined oil, gas, lumber and 
agricultural field in the world. 
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N the upbuilding of Shreveport and its trade territory 
| the value of efficient transportation facilities can 
scarcely be estimated. They have brought this rich 
tnd growing section into close touch and trade relationship 
‘ith all parts of the country. They have distributed its 
products of field and factory to the nation. And, in turn, 
hey have distributed the nation’s supplies through Shreve- 
port to the great Southwest and Gulf Coast area for which 
t is the geographical and economical commercial gate- 
ray. Concentrated at this strategical point, too, are re- 
sources in men and materials of the roads that measur- 
pbly swell the prosperity and business activity of the entire 
section. 
No other city of equal size is within 175 miles of 
It is the undisputed metropolis and trade 
enter of its territory. 
No other newspaper begins to cover this territory ex- 
ept The Shreveport Times. In its field it stands supreme. 
In dress, contents and producing power, the Times 
eflects credit upon the wealthy and progessive territory 
hat its circulation absolutely blankets. 


Che Shreveport Times 


ROBT. EWING, Publisher JNO. D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 
Published Every Morning in the Year 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Eastern Representatives 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., Western and Southern Representatives 
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Boomerangs of Business 


You want your “return cards”—inclosed with 
circulars or price lists—to come whirling straight 
back to you. 


They mean inquiries, orders. Then make them 
as inviting as you can—print them on good, clean 
stock, crisp in “feel,” attractive in color. 


Hammermill Cover will answer. your purpose 
exactly—and at a price that will save you money. 
For samples and suggestions, write Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 





COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct - by - Mail Advertising 
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\ HEN people “stopped buy- 

ing,” the slump was experi- 
enced in church furniture as well 
as in practically every other kind 
of merchandise. The American 
Seating Company of Chicago, had 
insufficient business for its fac- 
tory at Manitowoc, Wis., which 
specializes on ecclesiastical goods 
made of wood. Churches had be- 
come very conservative in their 
buying, presumably from a shrink- 
age in their revenues or possibly 
because buying was not the fash- 
ion. Anyway they slowed up. At 
this juncture some unique adver- 
tising was interposed and now the 
Manitowoc factory is working 
almost up to capacity. The propo- 
sition was one of advertising an 
unusual quality of merchandise. 
But seldom is even unusual mer- 
chandise advertised in such an un- 
usual way. 

For a long time the company 
had directed its advertising mainly 
. the clergy or to church officials. 

t least these were the people vis- 
ua sstined when the advertising was 
done. This, in the light of its sub- 
sequent experience, the company 
readily concedes to have been a 
mistake. After all, the force that 
keeps up the physical aspects of 
each individual church plant is the 
membership—the people who sup- 
ply the money with which the 
clergy or vestry may buy articles 
needed. 

One day: the company received 
a letter from a wealthy business 
man in a central western town say- 
ing he desired to erect a memorial 
in honor of his son who had been 
killed in action in France, The 
man is a leading communicant of 
an Episcopal church in his town 
and the boy once was a member of 
the choir. The father could think 
of no more fitting memorial than 
to purchase something for the 
church. The company made him 





















Big Sales to Churches Come from 
Memorial Appeal 


American Seating Company Breaks Buyers’ Strike by Advertising Unusual 
Idea 


By C. M. Harrison 


several suggestions and finally sold 
him a beautifully carved litany 
desk containing an appropriate in- 
scription to the young man’s 
memory. 

In this transaction the big idea 
was born—the idea leading-to the 
advertising that brought about the 
notable revival of business in the 
Manitowoc factory. It was that 
of selling the church people of 
America upon the proposition of 
erecting memorials in their places 
of worship. 

The company specializes in 
making out of carved wood a long 
list of things from which such 
memorials could be selected—lec- 
terns, pulpits, altars, chancels, con- 
soles, communion tables, baptis- 
mal fonts, prie dieux and on down 
to such simple articles as a hymn- 
board. It executes in wood panels 
reproductions of such master- 
pieces as “The Last Supper,” 
“Christ Before Pilate,” “The 
Adoration of the Magi,” and 
others. These articles it had been 
selling in the conventional way to 
churches until the buying stopped. 


FIRST ADVERTISEMENT PROVED IDEA 
WAS RIGHT 


The memorial idea was launched 
in nationally circulated advertise- 
ments entitled “To Honor Her 
Memory.” The copy told about 
the famous speech of Abraham 
Lincoln in which he ascribed to 
his mother any greatness he might 
have possessed. Then in well 
. chosen language the idea was con- 
veyed that it would be a beauti- 
ful thing if people could express 
in some tangible way the gratitude 
they owe their mothers—do it so 
that the love and ideals inspiring 
it could be perpetuated for future 
generations. What could be more 
fitting than a memorial carved 
out of enduring wood and placed 
in her church? 
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Any one desiring to perpetuate 
in this way the name of a person 
near and dear was offered the ser- 
vices of the company’s ecclesias- 
tical departmentf. 

The advertisement was put out 
as an experiment. Within a cou- 
ple of days after the magazines 
containing it had got into circula- 
tion an inquiry was received from 
a widow who had removed to 
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Combine the sentimental with the 
religious and you have an appeal 
that is not going to be held down 
by buying conservatism. It is an 
appeal, as the American Seating 
Company has found out, that af- 
fects rich and poor alike. People 
of wealth have purchased such 
gifts as memorial altars and costly 
carvings representing old wor'!d 
masterpieces in painting, while 
whole families have 
united inthe purchase 
of some _ compara- 
tively simple though 
no less appropriate 
gift such as a lectern. 

Incidentally the 
campaign has brought 
out in a way that 
will be surprising to 
some people in this 
so-called materialistic 
age that the church, 
after all, has a strong 
hold on the consci- 
ousness of the aver- 
age person. 

“The growth of our 
fom whichw nw! & = €=business in itself is 
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Address General Offices 
New Yoax chicaGo 
§ East Jackson Boulevard 


THE RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
SHOWED THAT THE COMPANY WAS TOUCHING A RE- 
SPONSIVE CHORD AMONG READERS 


Washington from her home town 
and who wanted to erect a me- 
morial in the home church to her 
husband who had died a few 
months before. She bought a re- 
production of Da Vinci’s “Last 
Supper.” Another inquiry was 
received from a wealthy friend 
of a departed bishop in a Western 
State, and this resulted in the pur- 
chase of a meraorial alta:. 

These and many subsequent in- 
quiries made it evident that a live 
business lead had been struck. 


— plate that the very 


best talent and _ the 
utmost resources of 
architecture and its 
allied arts have been 
utilized to give to formal religion 
adequate expression and places in 
which to carry on its activities 
I believe we now are living in an 
age that will Produce as notable 
masterpieces in ‘original church 
architecture as has been the case 
in any past age.” 

The second advertisement in the 
series was in behalf of American 
boys who are sleeping beneath the 
poppies in France. The memorial 
idea here was put over through a 
singularly effective combination of 
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A Food Service 


far in advance of the ordi- 
nary—recognizing food as 
a great fundamental—giv- 
ing the best obtainable sci- 
entific advice, in a practical 
way, upon those food prob- 
lems which govern the 
physical and economic 
welfare of the home—this 
has long been the aim of the 


Editors of the JOURNAL. 


That this sincere editorial 
effort is tending toward 
accomplishment may be 
observed in any current 


number of the JOURNAL. 


TI] 
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The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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art and copy. There was a draw- 
ing which did not need any ex- 
planatory caption. It was a grave- 
yard in a ruined section in France. 

“Simply to mark in cold and 
stately marble the unresponsive 
sod is not enough,” the copy said. 
“What place among the haunts of 
men could be more fitting for the 
erection of a memorial than 
within the sacred walls of the 
House of God where the ideals 
and sacrifices of the dead live on 
to inspire and quicken the living?” 

Then the suggestion is made 
that “in his or in your favorite 
lchurch” there should be placed a 
chancel and altar complete, com- 
munion table, a baptismal font or 
some other memorial out of a con- 
siderable list that is offered. 

This advertisement, presumably 
backed up by the cumulative 
effect of the first, brought in a 
great amount of business. 

The third presentation capi- 
talized Alois Lang, head of the 
company’s ecclesiastical art and 
wood carving department. Lang, 
a sculptor, is of the family of 
Anton Lang, who has the part of 
Christus in the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, Bavaria. He him- 
self was born in Oberammergau— 
famous alike for its Passion Play 
and as being for centuries the 
headquarters of Europe’s greatest 
wood carvers. The advertisement 
relates in some detail how Lang’s 
genius guides and inspires the 
company’s studios in the execution 
of such memorial church pieces 
as a reproduction of a famous 
painting or rendering of other 
fubjects of symbolic significance 
— to the more simple and less 


xpensive gifts. Appropriately 
enough this advertisement is 
headed by a _ reproduction of 


Lang’s rendition of “The Last 
Supper.” . 

In the fourth advertisement of 
the series is pictured the hand- 
carved clergy seat and prayer desk 
which Queen Victoria gave in 
memory of her husband. This 
appeal, appearing in August pub- 
lications, was made directly to 
bereaved husbands or wives. In 
presenting the memorial idea it 
declared that the gift may be as 
simple or elaborate as circum- 
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stances may dictate, but that “in 
any case its workmanship will be 
faultless and the departed one 
will be made to live again in the 
sculptured forms of saints and 
angels.” 


Why the Professor Signed 


Hotz & Company, Inc. 
TESTING EQUIPMENT 
New Yorx, August 22, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In reference to the note, “The Ger 
man Mind,” on page 104 of your issue 
dated August 18, I beg to state that its 
contents are based on a misunder- 
standing. 

The certificate mentioned is requirec 
from all buyers of books and of thou 
sands of other articles in rmany, if 
pasiuaes at the regular prices fixed for 

ome consumption. Higher prices must 
be charged on books and on nearly al! 
other goods if they do not remain in 
Germany, i.e if they are purchased 
for export. The increase in prices of 
merchandise to be exported from Ger 
many is necessitated by the special taxes 
that must be paid to the tente on 
all goods leaving Germany, and also by 
the fact that “anti-dumping” legislatior 
would immediately be introduced in 
most of the other industrial nations 
if Germany would export its manufac 
tures at the same prices that are being 
charged for same in Germany for home 
consumption, in paper marks. In most 
cases, a special export license is* re- 





quired before the German Government 
permits the exportation of merchandise, 
and the issue of such a license depends 
upon the prices at which the goods have 
been sold to foreign countries, so that 
“dumping” is groventes. Since, how- 
ever, it is possible to send books to for 
eign countries through the mail, either 
as “printed matter” or by letter post, 
an attempt is being made to exercise 
control by certificates such as reprinted 
in_your note. 

he “‘American Professor,” who evi 
oy misunderstood the reason for the 
c cate he was asked to sign, should 
be very glad that the German Govern 
ment is controlling the export of all 
products and manufactures, as_ this 
measure, in general, is distinctly favor 
able to the industry of our country. 

Hotz & Company, Inc., 


Herman A. Hoz, President. 





New Accounts for Oscar 
Rosier Agency 


The Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, has obtained the 
account of The Philadelphia-New York 
Limited, a consolidation of four Phila- 
delphia trucking firms, with Alfred G. 
Hare as president. Newspaper space is 


being used in Philadelphia, New York 
and certain cities enroute. 

Hare & Chase, Inc., insurance bro 
kers, of Philadelphia, have also placed 
their advertising account with the same 
agency. 
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Use 


HE best ideas in the world, someone has 
said, are the ones in the upper right-hanc 
drawer of the roll-top desk. Which is merely) 
another way of saying that a real selling idea i: 
of no real value unless it is used. 





It is a real pleasure to Printers’ INK MonTHL’ 
to see that business-building ideas in each issue 
based on the actual experience of some executive, 
are being used by other publishers, by agencies 
and by big business institutions. 


Often a manufacturer adopts an idea he first saw in 
Printers’ InK Monta ty and increases his sales through 
it—sometimes he asks for permission to reprint a story 
to send to his dealers or his sales force. A business 
publication reprints an article because it contains not 
theories, but facts of intense interest to its readers. In 
every case the articles are being used. 


Here are a few letters telling about such use: 


Paige-Detroit Motor Company 
“May we use in Paige House Organ, April 
article, ‘Intensive Selling That Backs Up the Ad- 
vertising Campaign, which appeared on page 11 
of the April issue of Painters’ Ink Montutiy by 
Tandy, with credit? Wire collect.” 


Barrows & Richardson 


“We are having a quantity of reprints of the 
article, ‘Are You Ignoring One of Your Best 
Sales Points?’ proof of which is attached, which 
appeared on page 27 of the April issue of 
Printers’ Ink Montutiy. You will note that we 
have given full credit to Printers’ Ink Montuty.” 


Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co. 


“In the June issue of Printers’ Ink Monrutiy 
we find an article by James H. Collins, entitled 
‘Adding Saleswomanship,’ which interests us very 
materially. 

“We would like to have the privilege of reprint- 
ing this article in the form of a small booklet for 
distribution among our clients, as well as adver- 
tisers who might be interested in this subject.” 
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est of Service 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
“At the time of receiving our April checking 





uni copy of Printers’ Ink MontHiy, we were prepar- 

ely ing some literature to go out to advertisers. 
: “The idea we had in mind is expressed with 
a 1S almost uncanny accuracy in the article, ‘Come- 
° dies of Advertising,’ by W. Livingston Larned, 


in the April Monrury. 
“We should appreciate it exceedingly if we 


iL‘ might have your permission to reprint this article 
sue in booklet form, with due credit, of course. Nat- 
“a8 urally, there would be a chapter on how the 
Ive, A. B. C. solves the dilemma presented so enter- 
cies tainingly by Mr. Larned.” 


Perfumers’ Journal 
“We are writing to ask if we may have your 


Vy in permission to reproduce the article about Colgate 
ugh & Company by Mr. Updegraff in the July issue of 
tory Printers’ Ink Montuty. If this is in accordance 
ness with your policy, may we also request the cuts 
not used on page 14? Your publication will, of 


course, be given full credit. Perfumers’ Journal 
In circulates exclusively among manufacturing per- 
fumers and other users of essential oils, aromatic 
chemicals, etc.” 


Among the number of others who have asked 


Ink Mon THLY are: 


Fuller Brush Co. Armour & Company 
New York Evening Post The Spice Mill 
Piggly Wiggly Corp. Shaw-Walker Co. 
New York World The H-O Cereal Co. 
§ Confectioners’ Journal Northern Engraving Co. 
The Tobacco World Tea & Coffee Trade Journal 


Use is the real test of service. We are pleased 
that our service as a clearing house of ideas that 
work is being used by so many progressive 
American institutions. 








PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


‘85 Madison Avenue New York City 








permission to reprint articles from Printers’ 
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Versatility 


RINTING covers a vast field—from the 

humble “‘dodger” to the most fastidious 

catalog. Can the same printer handle 
both—profitably and with economy? 


No question about that with Goldmann. 
The array of diversified equipment in the 
Goldmann plant is prepared for anything 
that exigencies may demand. 


The “big-run” job is handled with the 
same dispatch as the limited edition. 
Goldmann equipment counts—particularly 
when time is the governing factor. 


For nearly half a century Goldmann Ser- 
vice has proved profitable to thousands of 
buyers of printing. Let it serve you. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stx 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 
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No Harm If Children Do Get Hold 


of Advertiser’s Samples 


Sampling to Children Good Way to Gain Favor of Future Buyers 


PuHILapetpuia, Aug. 19, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In further reference to our inquiry 
relative to the answers of juveniles to 
a’vertisements offering samples, what 
we really desire to know and which we 
ask herein is how this is handled by 
ac vertisers, Have you any articles writ- 
ten by advertisers on this subject, how 
they avoided the waste and the diffi- 
culties this angle of sample-mentioning 
offers, or any other information in the 
form of articles contributed by adver- 
tivers who have met this problem and 
overcome it, or by Printers’ Inx itself? 

Tue Ricuarp A. Forey Apver- 
Tistnc AcENncy, INc. 
E, Wo tr. 


HE tendency in recent years 

is for advertisers to avoid ex- 
travagance in the distribution of 
samples by placing various kinds 
of restrictions on the offer. Where 
a sample is of more than nominal 
value, it is the custom to make a 
small charge for it, running from 


a two-cent stamp ‘upward. This 
is particularly true when the 
sample offer is featured in the 


advertising so as to bring a lot 
of replies. In this way requests 
from children and other mere 
curiosity-seekers are likely to be 
forestalled. Should curiosity re- 
plies come in, despite this precau- 
tion, most manufacturers send the 
sample anyway, whether or not 
the specified charge accompanied 
the request. If, however, the let- 
ter is obviously from a child, the 
advertiser makes no attempt to 
follow up the inquiry once the 
sample has been mailed. If it is 
the practice to send these replies 
to dealers as an evidence of con- 
sumer interest in the advertising, 
it is, of course, important that 
v: lueless inquiries be weeded out 
before the dealer receives them. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell 
from an inquiry whether or not 
there is any buying power behind 
it. The letter written in the most 
unpromising scrawl may be the 
livest inquiry in the mail, There 


a 


entirely too much unwarranted 
assumption among advertisers in 
julging the value of 


inquiries 





from their appearance. A story is 
now going the rounds of how a 
manufacturer of farm lighting 
equipment was fooled by a bunch 
of inquiries which he received 
from New York City. These were 
immediately set down as not worth 
following up. They were from 
mere triflers, of course. Who ever 
heard of a farmer living in 
Gotham? Who would want to 
buy a farm-lighting plant in New 
York City? For some reason, 
though, these New York replies 
were eventually investigated. Lo 
and behold, nearly all of them 
came from real dirt farmers, who 
are potential buyers of the article 
advertised. There are thousands 
of men in New York who own 
farms and who live on them a 
good portion of the year. These 
men spend money on their coun- 
try places with a lavish hand. 
Most of them are keen readers of 
the agricultural papers. When an 
advertiser gets an inquiry from 
these men, an order is not far in 
the offing. 


INQUIRIES DESERVING OF RESPECT 


So you see that cocksureness in 
sizing up an inquiry is dangerous. 
Every inquiry has possibilities of 
producing real business, and it 
should be handled accordingly. 
What harm if a few samples do 
get into the hands of children? 
These little ones will be men and 
women before we realize it, and 
then they will be buying this mer- 
chandise themselves. If they can 
be given a favorable impression 
of the product, a few years be- 
fore they are ready to buy it, 
doesn’t the manufacturer gain that 
much? They say that the educa- 
tion of a child should start with 
his grandparents. If this is true, 
the advertiser cannot start any 
too soon to advertise to the child. 
The earlier in life he gets his 
message to the child, the less work 
he will have to do in later years 
in getting his business. 

For many years, a number of 
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concerns manufactured toy models 
of their products, with the pri- 
mary idea of gaining the favor of 
the coming buyers of America. 
Among the best known of these 
is the Bissell Carpet Sweeper. 
Many brides who are setting up 
housekeeping today, and are mak- 
ing the Bissell sweeper a part of 
their equipment, got acquainted 
with this product through the toy 
model which they played with in 
childhood. Likewise, the Stude- 
baker boys’ express wagon for 
years prepared thousands of 
- youngsters for the ownership of 
a Studebaker farm wagon when 
they had grown to be men. 

But not alone through the dis- 
tribution of miniature models do 
manufacturers seek to influence 
children. Many also actually give 
the young idea samples of their 
goods outright, through schools 
and in other ways. Such concerns 
as the makers of Uneeda Biscuit, 
Sapolio, Royal Baking Powder, 
Karo Corn Syrup, Arm & Ham- 
mer Soda and Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes have distributed 
small samples of their products 
through -toy stores, toy kitchen 
cabinets, toy express trucks, etc. 

In view of this evidence, we 
would hesitate a long time before 
regarding as “waste” samples of 
an advertised article that acci- 
dentally fell into the hands of a 
child. —[E£d. Printers’ INK. 


Russell G. Bruce Makes a 
Change 


Russell G. Bruce, for the past two 
years a_ sales representative of the 
Hussey Art Advertising Co., is now 
representing the Kaufmann & Strauss 
0., New York, manufacturer of litho- 
graphed window displays, metal signs, 
etc. 


Stewart Phonograph in 
Chicago 


The general offices of the Stewart 
Phonograph Corporation have been 
moved from New York to Cleveland, 
where a new factory is located. « 


Colortype Company Changes 
Name 
The Regensteiner Colortype Co., Chi- 
cago, colortype offset and rotogravure, 
has changed its name to The Regen- 
steiner Corporation. 
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How Veneered Woods Will Ee 
Advertised 


In the advertising campaign of t! 
National Association of Veneer ar 
Plywood Manufacturers, announceme 
of which appeared in Printers’ In 
last week, instances will be cited 
show that veneered work has been us 
in much, of the historic furniture of tl 
country and the Old World. The wr 
ing cabinet of Marie Antoinette, broug 
to this country by General Knox, 
the instance of Prince Tallyrand, 
veneered; George Washington’’ writi 
desk was a _ veneered one, also t 
escritoire of Thomas Jefferson. Dan 
Webster’s writing cabinet was of vene: 
as well as John Hancock’s desk. T 
famous Ruben’s Cabinet, the origin: 
Shearer sideboard and the mahoga: 
“Break-front” bookcase, designed 
Sheraton for the London Times, was 
big 

—— into antiquity as far back 1s 
Queen Hatshepsut—the first queen of «ll 
history—and Thotmes, her brother, tie 
art of veneering was carried on to a 
high degree. Tiberius Cesar was proud 
of a table made for him of the most 
rare and beautiful woods of the time. 
Cicero $45,000 for a veneered 
table of cypress wood, and veneers 
were the rage in Old Rome. 

These will = among the examples 
cited in e co 

Half of the + space will he 
devoted to the story of plywood— 
built-up laminations of wood of alter- 
nate layers with the grain at right 
angles. 


Charles E. A. Holmes with 
Bowman Agency 


Charles E. A. Holmes, for five years 
manager of the Canadian Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., has joined the Sydney S 
Bowman Company, Montreal advertis- 
ing agency, as vice-president and ac 
count executive. Mr. Holmes has been 
identified with Canadian advertising for 
fifteen years. 

The Bowman agency has obtained the 
accounts of A. Belanger, Inc., stove 
manufacturer; Moovit Drug Co., Lim 
ited; and Sprywheel Export Corpora 
tion. 


Hansen Leaves Mueller Maca- 
roni Co. 


F. Hansen, advertising and sales 
manager of the C. F. Mueller Macaroni 
Co., Jersey City, has resigned to become 
general manager of the Warner Maca 
roni Co., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. Mr 
Hansen was with the Mueller company 
for fourteen years and previously was 
associated with the Washburn-Crosby 
Company. 


H. E. Ramsay in El Pas« 


H. E. Ramsay, formerly advertis ng 
manager of the A. T. Lewis & Son Dry 
Goods Company, Denver, Colo., is now 
in charge of the Page Advertising Scr 
vice, El Paso, Tex. 
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THE 


ERICKSON COMPANY 


Adveri weg 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, watch 


the advertising of the following products : 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 

. TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
CHALMERS UNDERWEAR 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 

NEW-SKIN 

WONDERWEAR 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS 


CONVERSE TIRES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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COUPON BOND 
AS GOOD AS GOLD | 


COUPON BOND, as the name 

implies, is the perfect paper 

for the bank-note manufacturer, 

the engraver, the lithographer, 

and the printer of long-term 
financial securities. 

When used as stationery, either 
personal or commercial, Coupon 
Bond carries with it a subtle 
suggestion of substantial worth, 
dignified for the sender and deli- 
cately complimentary to the 
recipient. 


Coupon Bond, in white and colors, 
and in all regular sizes and weights, with 
envelopes to match, is one of the Eagle- 


A Whitaker Standard Lines. 

















THE WHITAKER 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, 
Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul. 

BRANCH HOUSES—Columbus, Richmond. 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Grand Rapids, Mich., Kalamazoo, Mich., Kansas 
City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 

Providence, Salt Lake City, Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y., St. Louis, 

Milwaukee, New Orleans, Washington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, 

Minn., Worcester, Mass., Toledo, Ohio, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Visualizing the 1921 Dollar 


Forty-nine Stores in an Iowa City Combine to Sell Prices 


EN somebody tells the 
wage earner who has just 
received a cut in his wages that 
he is as well off as he was last 
year, he is apt to doubt it. And 
yet the drop in the price of com- 
modities in many cases has more 
than made up for the 10 to 20 per 
cent drop in wages. The relation 
between workers’ compensation, 
purchasing power and the price of 
commodities will have to be 
worked out carefully in order to 
bring business back to a proper 
level. But if many a working- 
man realizes that his 1921 dollars, 
even if there are less of them, are 
buying more than his 1920 dollar, 
he will be less apt to continue to 
stay on a buyers’ strike. It was 
an attempt to sell the 1921 dollar 
as a purchasing unit that inspired 
the forty-nine retailers of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, who joined to- 
gether to put over their compara- 
tive price event. 

One Wednesday, a couple of 
months ago, the citizens of Bur- 
lington saw in their daily news- 
paper a doube-page spread. On 
one side, on a big black back- 
ground, was the 1921 dollar ap- 
pearing, as compared with the 
1920 dollar in the background, 
something as the sun compared 
to Saturn. “See how your dol- 
lars have grown” was the heading 
across both pages, and the sub- 
head stated that “Starting Friday 
and Saturday and all next week” 
a big comparative price event 
would come off. 

“You will have a wonderful op- 
portunity,” said the copy, “to test 
the buying power of your dollar 
in Burlington, starting Friday and 
Saturday. Burlington merchants 
are determined that you realize 
prices on the great majority of 
articles are 20 per cent, 30 per 
cent, 40 per cent, 50 per cent, 60 
per cent less in some cases than a 
ycar ago. Burlington has gained a 
ieputation for being a low-priced 
city. At the present time prices 
aie from 15 to 25 per cent less 
here than in many towns in Iowa 





and Illinois. Look in the store 
windows starting Friday and see 
how your dollars have grown. 
Drop in these stores and pick up 
the many money-making bargains. 
Remember your dollar will buy 
much more now than formerly in 
quality and quantity. You may 
have put off buying some needed 
article waiting for lower prices. 
The lower prices are here. Many 
things are back to pre-war prices 
now and there is no need to wait 
for further reduction- because pro- 
duction and transportation costs 
make it impossible. Buy the 
things you need while you have 
the ‘Comparative Value Event’ to 
aid you to determine the articles 
on which you make the greatest 
savings. Come to Burlington Fri- 
day and Saturday for many 
special bargains being offered. 
Read announcements in tomor- 
row’s paper of the individual 
merchants.” 

Below this announcement, in 
large black type, appears “Com- 
ing Events Cast Their Shadows 
Before,” and in little oblong 
spaces, seven to a column and 
seven columns across, were the 
names of the individual merchants 
from the Pilgrim Tailors to the 
Paule Jewelry Company, from 
Smith’s Emporium to the Motor 
Car Supply Company. 


DEALERS NEXT ADVERTISED INDI- 
VIDUALLY 


The day following the publi- 
cation of this double page, local 
stores ran advertisements showing 
the details of reduction in prices 
of merchandise as compared with 
a year ago. Individual stores also 
made many effective window dis- 
plays in connection with the cam- 
paign. .Many stores placed mer- 
chandise in one window and the 
same merchandise in another win- 
dow with added articles that the 
same amount of money would buy 
this year as compared with a 
year ago. Other stores placed 
cards in their windows over the 
merchandise shown, of the price 
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a year ago and the price now. 

It is an attitude of human na- 
ture that we forget prices of a 
year ago with the snows of yester 
year. The hat or the pair of 
shoes that seems high now doesn’t 
seem quite so high when we are 
told that it is considerably less in 
price than it was a year ago today. 
In very few cases have wages 
been reduced commensurately with 
some of the cuts in the staple ar- 
ticles of merchandise. The result 
of the Burlington campaign shows 
that it is well to remind people of 
this once in a while. Immediate 
sales were stimulated greatly and 
the sale had .the added advantage 
that many people wrote to the 
newspapers in which the adver- 
tisement appeared and to the local 
dealers that they had no idea 
prices had fallen to such an ex- 
tent. 


In Close Touch with 
Customers 
Tue Onto Brass Company 
MansFIELD, Onto, Aug. 22, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You have often taught us that the 
human touch is everything between a 
seller and his customers. You will be in- 
terested, then, in a sign that I saw in a 
store window down by the railroad the 
other day. The sign was crudely let- 
tered with a blue crayon and peculiar 
capitals, and read: “‘Store closed on ac- 
count of sickness. I am taking Jimmie 


to Cleveland.” 
G. L. Drarran. 


Enoch Lundquist with “Indi- 
ana Daily Times” 


Enoch Lundquist, who for the last 
two years has been national advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Journal, has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Indiana Daily Times, 
Indianapolis. Mr. Lundquist, prior to 
his connection with the Milwaukee 
Journal, was for twelve years in charge 
of national advertising for the Minne- 
apolis Journal. 


To Represent Washington 
“Herald” 


The Washington, D. C., Herald has 
appointed the Benjamin & Kentnor 
Company, New York and Chicago, as 
its national advertising representative. 


An advertising campa‘gn in Mexico 
is being undertaken for Lionel Strong- 
fort, Inc., Newark, N. J., by The Ad- 
vertisers’ Service, Havana, Cuba. 
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Association Executive 
to Meet 


The second annual convention of th 
American Trade Association Executives 
Society will be held at Chicago Octobe 
26 to 28. 

A number of addresses will be mad 
on various problems of trade associ: 
tion work. Among those who wi 
speak are: 

O. B. Towne, secretary of the Waxe 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, wh 
will talk on the “Basic Philosophy of 
the Trade Association.” I. E. Rhode 
of the Southern Pine Association, wi 
talk on “Trade Extension Work of 
Trade Association.’ 

“The Conduct of Committee Work 
will be the topic discussed by Alfre 
Reeves, secretary of the National Aut: 
mobile Chamber of Commerce; I 
Baker, secretary of the National Ass: 
ciation of Chair Manufacturers, wil 
talk on “Multiple Secretaryships an 
Federated Associations.” Edward 1 
Miller, secretary of the United 
Typothete of America, will talk on th 
subject of “Uniform Cost Systems,” an 
Stuart C. McLeod, secretary of the Na 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
will be the discussion leader. 

A. F. Allison, secretary of the Ir 
ternational Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, will take up the ques 
tion of the “Technical and Service D 
visions of a Trade Association.” His 
address will be followed by a general 
discussion led by J. A. Hall, secretary 
of the National Association ‘of Adver 
tising Specialty Manufacturers. 


Trade 








Advertising Brings Change of 
Name for Investment 
| 
Company 
The board of directors of the Realty 
Associates Investment Corporation of 
New York has voted to change the 
name of the organization to The Pru- 
dence Company, Inc 
This company for some time has been 
advertising “Prudence Bonds” and 
“First Mortgage Prudence Certificates.” 
The change of name has been made 
necessary for the convenience of cus 
tomers, the company says. 


O. W. McKennee Again in 
Direct Advertising Business 


O. W. McKennee, formerly of The 
Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., New 
York, is again in the direct-advertising 
business in New York. For seven years 
prior to July, 1917, he was enga ed in 
the business of preparing and producing 
direct-advertising material. 


Gillette of Canada Appoint: 
Sales Manager 


D. P. Cotter has been appointed_sa 
manager of the Gillette Safety Razr 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montre ‘|. 
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If you were Farmer G. 
of Mustang, Oklahoma— 


—And a convincing salesman had sold you a “life- 
time membership” in a “co-operative company” that 
would guarantee to sell merchandise at factory prices; 


- -Andyouhad sent the “company” an order and, finding 
the merchandise not as represented, had returned it 
requesting a refund of your money and membership 
fee, and the “company” had refused; 


—And then, as a last resort, you wrote the editor of 
your favorite farm paper and in a couple of weeks 
received a draft for the full amount from the 
“co-operative company”; 


—Wouldn’t that farm paper and its editor have a 
mighty warm spot in your heart; 


—And wouldn’t you write a letter just about like 
Farmer G..did? . Here it is: 


“I want to inform you that on March 28th I received 
my membership fee of $15 from the co-operative 
company. I want to thank you for what you did for 
me and what you are doing for farmers. I have always 
received benefit from your paper and could not do 
without it. I will always speak a good word for The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. I have found the farmers 
have one real friend.” 


Farmer G.’s letter is typical of hundreds. Is it any 
wonder that The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is 
first in the hearts of farmer-Oklahomans? 


(OKLAHOMA 


CARL WILLIAMS, Editor 
EDGAR T. BELL, Adv. Mgr., Oklahoma City 


CIRCULATION 122,519, A. B.C. 


A. B. C, Statement, June 25, 1921 


National Representatives: 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
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“We are ready to talk about 
having a Motion Picture 
made and would like to see 


Mr. Levey.” 


Within the past week five differ- 
ent executives have expressed 
themselves as above. 


The Screen Medium has been 
thoroughly established as an 
effective method of educating 
the consumer in the use of a 
product or assisting the sales 
force in its merchandising. 


Our reputation is based first on 
our knowledge of Advertising 
and Selling, coupled with an 
understanding of the possibili- 


_ * 7 
Truk ties of the motion picture film. 
Nae J . We would be pleased to send 


you, without obligation, a plan 
setting forth these possibilities. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


Prooucers and Distributors of 


Inoustrial Goucetional Films 
Offices and Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO OFFICE—923 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 











“Let ’em See the Goods They’re 
Going to Buy!” 


The Retail Clerk, in the Aggregate, Believes That the Day of the Sales 
and “Blind” Package Is Rapidly Passing 


By A. L. Townsend 


| i was a new candy store—one 
of a highly successful chain re- 
cently launched, bright with color, 
tastefully dressed, simple in its ap- 
pointments, well-mannered. And 
crowded! 

Two doors down there was a 
candy shop of the old régime and 
one that had skimmed the cream 
of trade only a short while before. 
It was not crowded. 

“Busy?” we observed to the girl 
with the yellow bobbed hair who 
waited on us. 

“Always this way,” 
cheerful reply. 

“Because it’s something new?” 
we continued. 

She thought it all over with alert 
analysis. 

“No, it’s because we show, in 
this shop, just what you’re gonna 
get. It makes shopping easier. 
You get waited on quicker. 
There’s no guessing. Look along 
those showcases.” 

We did. 

On both sides of the store there 
were many glass cases and in these 
cases were numerous candy boxes, 
tops removed, disclosing the at- 
tractive layers of sweetmeats. Be- 
hind the counter, on_ shelves, 
were corresponding boxes, neatly 
wrapped—and ready. They could 
be handed out in a second. 


THE CUSTOMER IS IMPATIENT 


“It’s just like this,” explained 
the clerk. “Folks these days are 
always in a hurry — everybody. 
They’re in a hurry to get to the 
theatre, or to a train, or to an ap- 
pointment, or to get home. They 
don’t want to stand around. They 
come in here and can select what 
they want in a minute. What can 
you tell about a box of candy 
when the lid is on? Nothing. 
Folks expect something more than 
a trade-mark or a name these 
times: they want to see what 


was her 


they’re buying. And, What's more, 
don’t they look nice? 

This same argument had really 
brought us into a new store, when 
a life-long trade belonged to a 
stamped, sealed, trade - marked 
candy that had been family tra- 
dition, 

An inspection of stores in gen- 
eral brings forth interesting devel- 
opments in connection with the 
rapid increase of “showing the 
goods.” In every conceivable 
manner the manufacturer is per- 
fecting methods to this end. It 
applies to all classes of merchan- 
dise. 

Here is a little drama that was 
staged in a drugstore that is 
characteristic of the need for vis- 
ualization of the product: 


Enter—well-dressed woman, who 
asks for box of well-known face 
powder in certain shade—ordered 
by number. 

Customer: 
been opened.” 


“But this box has 


Clerk: “The contents have not 
been touched, Madam. Another 
lady asked to see the powder to 
be sure it was the right tint.” 

Customer: “I don’t care. I 
want a box that has not been 
opened. I want the seal in place. 
Then I know it is the real article 
and that the box has not been re- 
filled with something else.” 

(Business of clerk searching for 
untampered packet. Hands it to 

Lady starts to tear off 


: “We can’t permit that, 
Madam. The other box has been 
opened. The numbers are the 
same, you can see for yourself.” 

Customer (indignantly): “But 
I want to make sure it is my 
shade. I can’t buy it without 
looking at it.” 

Clerk: “But just a moment ago 
you refused to take this opened 
box because it had been handled in 
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the same way. We can’t open all 
of the boxes.” 

Customer: “If I can’t see the 
powder I will not buy it. The 


very idea! Such impertinence! I 
will go elsewhere.” Flounces out, 
head in air. 


The manufacturers of face pow- 
ders have sought a remedy. Many 
of them tint the container the ex- 
act shade of the powder it con- 
tains. But women will not accept 
this as conclusive. And so thou- 
sands of seals are broken and the 
druggist has great difficulty in dis- 
posing of these opened boxes. 

Two remedies are suggested and 
are now being experimented with: 
to supply every box with a patent 
window, through which the pow- 
der can be seen, without breaking 
the seal. The other, and less sat- 
isfactory plan, is to supply every 
druggist with a dainty little card- 
board tray, with glass top. There 
are compartments for the various 
grades and shades of powder, and 
numerals opposite each, corre- 
sponding with the boxes. 

A large retail grocer was dis- 
cussing the problem of hams and 
bacon. 

“We have over there on the 
counter something like sixty hams 
and bacons, of various brands, i 
covers,” he said. 

“And this department gives us 
more trouble than almost any 
other in the store. Some people 
like a great deal of fat, others 
demand the lean, while a third 
class asks for a sort of marvelous 
and idealistic blend of the two. 
Of course, when a person buys a 
whole ham or bacon, it represents 
quite an investment. It is only 
natural for them to want to see 
what they are purchasing, as no 
two pieces of meat can be the 
same. There can’t be much stand- 
ardization in hams or bacons. 

“We find, however, that once 
a package has been broken no- 
body wants it. There is a suspi- 
cion that it has been mussed with, 
handled, and that because it is still 
in stock and opened there must be 
something the matter with it. 


Some other customer has not 
wanted it. 

“The idea of putting up bacon 
in glass jars was a good merchan- 
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dising idea for a certain line of 
trade. You will see the customer 
examine a great many jars until 
he comes upon the kind of streak- 
of-fat and streak-of-lean that sat- 
isfies him. The sale of chipped 
beef was increased by showing it 
in glass jars. 


HOW THE CRACKER COMPANIES 
SOLVED THE PROBLEM 


“In the old days, there were 
fewer kinds of cakes and crack- 
ers, and as they came in open 
boxes or barrels the customer 
could see what he was buying. 
This line has been widened and 
added to until it is almost impos- 
sible to keep track of all of them, 
although each one has its definite 
purpose and use. When firms 
like the National Biscuit Company 
and Loose-Wiles inaugurated the 
sealed package the one worry that 
came up was allowing the con- 
sumer to see how good they were, 
in what wide variety they came— 
their looks, in other words, en- 
tirely aside from the question of 
taste. 

“Now every grocer is supplied 
with a case for bulk crackers and 
cakes. This case holds all the way 
from six to twenty tin boxes, with 
glass windows. Thus it is possible 
for the customer to see all of the 
cakes and crackers and they can 
be bought by the sealed package 
or in small or large quantities. 
Sales increased with the window 
containers. They were responsible 
for introducing the line. 

“There has also been an increase 
in the use of prunes, dates, raisins 
and like articles since the inven- 
tion of the packages with ‘win- 
dows.’ People had their appetites 
aroused. We sell more candy, al- 
monds and marshmallows since 
the manufacturer put them up vis- 
ibly, as it were.” 

There is no question that the 
introduction of the clever folding 
stationery box has given a boost 
to the sale of writing paper. For- 
merly the box was closed and 
sealed. Even when opened it 
failed to disclose very much. The 
modern idea is a far more elabo- 
rate container, with cloth hinges 
that opens up and presents a rea 
sales argument to the purchaser 
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Striking the 
_ Economy Note 


Not so long ago the advertising 
key was pretty high pitched and 
‘most anything went. But now 
your client's ear detects discord. 


O’FLAHERTY'’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


strike a tinklingly pleasing note 
of economy. They're 80% less 
costly than electros and the re- 
sults are just as good. 


We also make quality elec- 
trotypes and stereotypes. 


Mede by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 
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This Symbol Means 
Buying Information 


HEN it appears in an automotive manufacturer's 

advertisement it indicates to buyers that specific pur- 

chasing information about the product advertised is 
contained in the current issue of the CHILTON AUTO- 
MOBILE DIRECTORY. 


Many manufacturers who desire to sell their products to the 
automotive industry place condensed catalogs of their lines 
in this standard reference book of the trade, and display the 
Symbol, shown above, in their other advertisements to direct 
interested buyers to this catalog information. 


As the CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY is 
distributed annually to every known buyer in the business, 
this information is immediately available. 


Are you using this Symbol to increase your business? 


Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(7° Chilton Automobile Directory 





SC ea a 
The CHILTON of 
Standard AUTOMOBI the 
Reference DIRECTORY Automotive 





Book Os Industry. 
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(From New York Call, Aug. 15, 1921] 


ARE YOU CHURNING BUTTER? 


No matter what great questions fill 
the minds of statesmen and economists, 
bank presidents and labor leaders, life 
throughout the country goes on just the 
same, People are everywhere churning 
butter, putting new shingles on the barn, 
having their shoes resoled, cutting a new 
window in the dining-room, fixing up 
the flivver to go on a fishing trip. All 
these things mean business for someone. 
The men who are willing to work for it 
will get it.—J. R. Sprague, Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. 


HUS, like Mr. Podsnap, the 

burning economic questions 
are swept aside with cheerful as- 
surance that “life goes on just 
the same.” It does, but it is life 
on short rations for many and 
rations of a poorer quality. “Peo- 
ple are everywhere churning but- 
ter,” etc. Everywhere? Has this 
gentleman been everywhere and 
satished himself by personal ob- 
servation that they are churning 
butter and doing the other things 
he mentions? 

He has not. He probably has 
not strayed far from his swivel 
chair and his home and knows no 
more about what he affirms than a 
hermit in the mountains. He 
simply plunges into the depths of 
his consciousness and extracts this 
view and presents it to the world. 
[t is a product of introspection 
and not of investigation. He is 
happy. Why shouldn’t others be? 

Anybody out of work? Another 
wave of the hand and Mr. Pod- 
snap waves that aside, too. Men 
who are willing to work “will get 
it.” How does he know? Well, 
hasn’t he told us that “people 
everywhere are churning butter”? 
What more do you want than this 
issurance? Therefore, if you 
want work you can get it. How? 
Get it, of course. Isn’t that plain? 

Whatever “great questions fill 
he minds of statesmen” it is cer- 
ain that what fills this great mind 
would not create any sensation if 
it was unfolded for inspection. It 
s intellectual vacuums like this 
hat are astonished when their 


house of cards collapses and they 


liscover that after all there are 
many who are not churning 
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butter or doing anything else. 


[From New York Call, Aug. 25, 1921] 
A PLEASANT BIT OF BACK TALK 

Editor of The Call: 
has sent me an editorial clipped 
from your paper, entitled “Are 
You Churning Butter?” which 
takes a shot at an article of mine 
which appeared in the current 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 

While your editorial is highly 
uncomplimentary, I cannot find it 
in my heart to bear malice, be- 
cause I realize that newspapers 
must be filled with something. 
Perhaps the young man who wrote 
the piece was having a hard time 
to find something to write about 
and just happened to pick on my 
Printers’ Ink Monthly article. If 
so, and if it helped him out, I am 
glad of it. 

I must, however, take exception 
to some of the things he wrote. 
He says not many people are 
churning butter, and if they were 
I would not know it because I 
have not, probably, strayed far 
from my swivel chair and know 
no more about what I affirm than 
a hermit in the mountains. 

The remark about. the swivel 
chair was the thing that hurt 
most. I do not own one. They 
are not, in fact, much used in 
Texas. But I did not get my 
data from plunging into my own 
consciousness, as the young man 
said. I got most of it at first 
hand from traveling about the 
country during the past few 
months, having covered it pretty 
well from New York to Los An- 
geles and from Greenwood, S. C., 
to Twin Falls, Idaho. 

But, of course, one’s best data 
are not from things right at home. 
I do not gain my entire living by 
literature. Perhaps a person would 
sense that after trying to read one 
of my articles. I spend three 
hours early every morning at lit- 
erature, and the rest of the day 
running a jewelry store. It is not 
a very big jewelry store, but it 
manages to piece out my own liv- 
ing and makes work for half a 
dozen employees. 


Someone * 
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Here is the lesson that the 
jewelry store provides: A couple 
of years ago, when everything was 
prosperous and high priced, we 
stood behind the counters and 
thought in terms of diamond rings 
and platinum lavalliers. The cus- 
tomer who brought in a 98-cent 
alarm clock to be fixed did not 
get much encouragement. We 
were willing to sell him a new 
one, all right, but we couldn’t be 
bothered by fixing the old one. A 
half-dollar repair job was not de- 
sirable. 

But you ought to see us now. 
Our platinum and diamond cus- 
tomers have disappeared for the 
time being. The rent, the electric 
light bill and the city taxes go 
on just the same as they did two 
years ago. The main change is in 
the attitude of those of us who 
work in the store. We have all 
left our positions behind the dia- 
mond counter and gone over to 
the work benches at the side win- 
dows. We are keen after repair 
jobs on alarm clocks, railroad 
men’s watches, spectacles, or 
broken knives and forks. Even 
the young lady bookkeeper spends 
her spare time stringing imitation 
pearl beads for people who do 
not want to take the trouble to 
do it themselves. If the young 
man who wrote your editorial 
should come into the store with 
his wrist watch broken we will 
be glad to fix it while he waits 
and grateful to get his dollar and 
a quarter. 

The strange part of it is we 
are getting by. No one has had 
to take a cut in salary. I do not 
own an automobile, but three of 
the others do. We all feel fine; 
better, perhaps, than we did two 
years ago. 

few mornings ago a man 
came to my house and wanted to 
sharpen the kitchen knives. They 
were in bad shape and he got the 
job. He told me that he was a 
journeyman machinist out of 
work and had taken to knife 
sharpening until the machinist 
business picked up. He said he 
was doing pretty well; that he 


was averaging $5 or $6 a day and 
sort of liked the work for a 
change. 


And my kitchen knives 
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‘are in better shape than they hav: 


been for years. 

Only yesterday a Mexican came 
along and talked my wife into 
buying a load of wood, although 
it was a Texas summer day, with 
the thermometer up around 10] 
He said she would save at least 
$1.50 by purchasing before the 
fall rush started. I came hom 
while he was unloading it and 
recognized him as a man who use 
to work in a downtown garag« 
He told me that he had been let 
out of that job, but in the wreck 
of his fortunes he had somehow 
managed to salvage an old Ford 
car. He had rigged up a wagon 
box on the machine and was in 
business for himself, bringing in 
wood from the country, where hx 
could get it cheap. He also liked 
the new work. In the old days he 
had been something of a swash- 
buckler, as is the custom of many 
Mexicans. But since becoming a 
wood merchant he has not been 
arrested a single time. 

I still contend that this is a 
rich country and that almost any- 
one who wants work can get it. 
We can’t all go along in Fifth 
Avenue style, and we can’t all 
make an easy living by writing 
snappy editorials; but if we try 
hard enough we can get by. 


J. R. SpraGue. 
San Antonio, Texas. 





We enjoy publishing a letter of criti 
cism from anyone who comes back at us 
in such a delightfully good-humored ani 
witty manner and we are glad to know 
that some of the unemployed are finding 
repair work and so forth to tide them 
over the period of de —— We be 
lieve, however, that } Sprague, if he 
studies the labor and Snaseial statistics 
a little more deeply, will agree with 
us that only a minute minority of the 
6,000,000 une onerareo can find such op- 
portunities, this is the vital mat 
ter.—Editor of the Call. 





Firestone Reports Increased 
Business 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is producing 28,000 casings 
and 30,000 tubes a day. Current oper 
tions are approximately 90 per cent of 
peak production last year and greater 
than August, 1920. The company ex 
pects its Pitan production to hold we'l 
into the fall, and reports increased busi- 
ness coming from dealers and car man- 
ufacturers, 
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ag ing the value of an advertising medium. 
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5 in California Associated Raisin Co. 
; * Fresno, California 
iked August 13, 1921 
. * Herald and Examiner 
+7 326 W. Madison St. 
amy Chicago, III. 
ga Gentlemen: Relative to pulling power of the various 
ee! Chicago newspapers in our last advertising campaign, 
I know you will be gratified to learn that the Herald i 
in and Examiner made an exceptionally fine showing, : 
any as its cost per inquiry was lower than that of any of 
fth the other three newspapers used. ; 
all Yours very truly, 
ting California Associated Raisin Co. / 
try By S. Q. Grady i 
General Sales & Advertising Mgr. : 
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Of the 314 newspapers and scores of magazines used 
in this gigantic, nation-wide publicity campaign, the 
‘d Herald and Examiner was one of the three most 
economical mediums used. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
& 


DEJONGE ART MAT we 


be 
j T WOULD be difficult to exaggerate the excel- to the 


Inves' 


lence of the eight four-page signatures beauti- | 2 
fully illustrated in color, which were recently | dling 
distributed in portfolios by the Victor Talking es 


Machine Co. Whether from the point of view of afi 
of salesmanship or of printing, the verdict is the a 
same— “100% good.” Thi 
The secret of this success is a happy combina- ang 
tion of skill.in layout and execution, plus the cient 
ideal paper for the purpose, Dryonce ¢4rt -Aat. po 
It is fittle to attempt a word picture of a sheet ote 4 
of paper, but to any firm which has printed sales “he 
problems to solve we will be glad to send sam- of fc 
plesof -4rt -AMat paper. It is made in five weights are 
of White, Ivory and India Tint. the ee 
One of its admirers has chara¢terized it as the by the 


“Tiffany of Coated Papers.” If you want to put pe 


the utmost in quality into your direct advertis- In fa 
ing, Deyonce -Art -Aat paper will be as great a es 


factor in its success as it was in the Victrola power 
achievement. they \ 
Full 


DeEjoncE ¢Art -A(at has no lustre, brings out oe 


every detail of the photograph or drawing with of pat 
all the beauty of an engraving and gives a uni- — 
1e 

form impression on both sides of the sheet. arent 
: hird 

If your printer has no samples to spare, drop the pe 

us a line before it slips your mind. Lents 
July 

ents 1} 
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: State. 
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Demand for Separate Trade-Mark 
Bureau Increases 


Investigation by Department of Commerce Shows General Dissatisfac- 
tion with Present Condition of Trade-Mark Administration 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


HE steadily increasing num- 

ber of trade-marks submitted 
to the Patent Office for registra- 
tion and the delay of Congress in 
making any arrangements for han- 
dling the work of the Patent 
Office in general have served to 
emphasize the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs that has existed in the 
trade-mark section of the Patent 
Office for a considerable time. 

This state of affairs has re- 
sulted from two causes: the fail- 
ure of Congress to provide suffi- 
cient funds for the Patent Office 
as a whole, and the long-standing 
custom of Commissioners of Pat- 
ents and patent officials in general 
of treating the trade-mark division 
of the Patent Office as only one 
of forty-eight divisions of the 
office (the other forty-seven all 
relate to patents) and of treating 
the registration of trade- marks as 
a minor activity to be governed 
by the same rules and regulations 
as have been laid down for the 
granting of patents for inventions. 
In fact, this custom is of such 
long standing and so well estab- 
lished that the present officials are 
powerless to change it even if 
they would. 

Fully to understand the reasons 
for this state of affairs, one must 
study the history of the granting 
of patents and the registration of 
trade-marks in this country from 
their inception. Patents were 
granted by statute as early as the 
third decade of the last century, 
the present series of numbers of 
Letters Patent having commenced 
July 28, 1836, although 9,957 pat- 
ents had been granted prior to 
that date. At that time the Patent 
Office was in the Department of 
State. It was later transferred to 
the Department of the Treasury 
and later still to the Department 
the Interior. 

There was no Federal law pro- 
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viding for the registration of 
trade-marks until 1870, when a 
law was enacted based on the as- 
sumption that Congress had the 
right to grant the exclusive use of 
trade-marks in the same way and 
by virtue of the same clause of 
the Constitution which gives it the 
right to grant patents for inven- 
tions and copyrights for novel 
literary or artistic creations. Nat- 
urally, the administration of a law 
based on this assumption would 
fall to the Patent Office, and thus 
it was that trade-marks became 
interwoven with patents in this 
country. Inasmuch as only 121 
trade-marks were registered in 
1870, as against the issuance of 
13,333 patents, it is not surprising 
that this business was considered 
of little or no importance and de- 
serving of no special consideration 
by Patent Office officials at that 
time. 

It was not long, however, be- 
fore the question of the registra- 
tion of trade-marks reached the 
Supreme Court, which held that 
trade-marks were not comparable 
to new inventions or novel lit- 
erary or artistic creations as to 
which Congress had the right to 
grant monopolies for limited pe- 
riods, but were rights arising out 
of prior and continued use, and 
that if Congress had any jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever over them, it was 
by reason of their use in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and 
such jurisdiction was limited to 
such use. As a result cf this de- 
cision, the law of 1881 was en- 
acted and was limited to the mere 
registration of marks “used in 
commerce with foreign nations or 
with the Indian tribes.” 

It should be recognized at this 
point that this law of 1881, the 
first valid Federal trade-mark law 
in this country, was based on an 
entirely different principle and on 
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a different section of the Consti- 
tution than the earlier law of 1870, 
which placed trade-marks in the 
same category with patents and 
copyrights. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that had the registra- 
tion of trade-marks at the time 
of enactment of the 1881 law been 
a matter of as much importance 
as it is today, a separate bureau 
would have been created to deal 
with it. However, there had not 
been a year under the 1870 law in 
which as many as 1,500 trade- 
marks had been registered, so that 
Congress would hardly have been 
justified in creating a separate 
bureau. 

The registration of trade-marks 
continued to be a comparatively 
unimportant matter until the pas- 
sage of the law of 1905, which 
provided for the registration, not 
only of marks used in commerce 
with “foreign nations or with the 
Indian tribes,” but also “among 
the several States.” This opened 
the register to all those marks 
used in interstate but not in for- 
eign commerce or commerce with 
the Indian tribes, and resulted in 
the registration of 10,568 marks 
in the calendar year 1906, the best 
year under the 1881 law having 
yielded but 2,186 marks. 

From this time on, the Federal 
registration of trade-marks as- 
sumed a new importance, but, 
alas, the now mature child had 
been nurtured for thirty-five years 
in the lap of a stern and some- 
what unsympathetic stepfather, 
the Patent Office. To appreciate 
this metaphor, one must realize 
that the granting cf monopolies 
by a sovereignty necessitates an 
abridgment of the freedom of the 
people to the extent of the mo- 
nopolies granted so that the courts 
insist on the most careful pre- 
liminary scrutiny by the agents of 
the sovereignty or Government to 
prevent grants of unwarranted 
scope that may unduly abridge 
the natural freedom of the peo- 
ple. Thus, the utmost care must 
be taken in the granting of a 
patent for a new invention to see 
that the inventor is not granted 
a monopoly on more than his in- 
vention covers. 

Trade-marks, on the other hand, 
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are helpful to the public, inas- 
much as they enable a purchaser 
to get what he desires and thus 
prevent deception and fraud. A 
trade-mark owner, therefore, is, 
in the eyes of the courts, a per- 
son deserving of commendation 
and of liberal treatment in the 
use of his mark, and in interpret- 
ing the scope of his rights all 
reasonable doubts are to be re- 
solved in his favor as against 
a later user of the same or a 
similar mark. To _ return to 
metaphor, our trade-mark laws 
should have been nurtured by a 
sympathetic and forgiving mother 
instead of by the stern and some- 
what unsympathetic stepfather. 

However, pigs is pigs, and in- 
stead of having been construed in 
a liberal and broadminded way, 
our trade-mark registration laws 
have been distorted and made sub- 
servient to patent principles by a 
long line of officials, every one of 
whom has been primarily a patent 
attorney interested chiefly in pat- 
ents and enduring rather than 
undertaking the trade-mark func- 
tions of his office. As a result, 
we find that where it took one 
month to obtain registration of a 
trade-mark thirty’ years ago, it 
now takes anywhere from six to 
twelve months to obtain registra- 
tion of a mark to which no ob- 
jection is made, 

In 1920, although there were less 
than six times as many applica- 
tions for patents filed as applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration, 
nevertheless there are forty-seven 
fully equipped separate divisions 
to handle the patent applications 
and only one poorly equipped di- 
vision to handle the trade-marks. 
Besides the three commission- 
ers and a chief clerk, all of 
whom devote the major portion of 
their time to patent matters, there 
are eleven other officials devoting 
all of their time to patent mat- 
ters, each of whom gets a higher 
salary than either the examiner of 
trade-marks or the examiner of 
trade-mark interferences, the two 
highest paid officials devoting all 














of their time to trade-mark mat- 
ters. In addition, there are forty- 
nine other officials devoting all of 
their time to patent matters who 
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The Step-fold 


—a step toward distinctiveness 


7 
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Every advertising man who prepares 
direct-by-mail matter reaches the stage 
where his folders all look alike to him— 
they’re no more distinctive than a rail- 
road time table. The copy’s good; art 
and typography are O. K. But the folder 
itself doesn’t stand out. 


It’s remarkable what a unique fold will 
do—the step-fold for instance. It gives 
a folder snap, originality, attractiveness. 
It wins the attention your copy merits! 
Folders of this type can be made from 
standard size sheets. 


The step-fold is but one of 146 folds made 
only by Cleveland folding machines. 
Clevelands make 191 folds: 45 folds 
that may be made on a combination of 
all other folding machines, and 146 that all 
other machines combined cannot make. 


We're glad to send you a portfolio of 
interesting and helpful Cleveland folds. 
Drop us a post card right now—while 
you're thinking about it. 





THe [eve ano felons Macyinelo, 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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At a Milline Rate 
of $2.91 


which is $2.12 less than the $5.03 aver- 
age for newspapers in 48 states, accord- 
ing to the figures of Mr. Jefferson and the 
Standard Rate and Data Service, 


The Responsive 
Northern Indiana-Southern 
Michigan Trade Territory 


with its upwards to $75,000,000 in bank 
deposits, its upwards to 500,000 people, 
its varied manufacturing industries and 
its extensive agricultural pursuits, 


Can be Thoroughly Covered 
by Your Advertising 


through the territory’s only morning- 
evening-Sunday newspaper, with its wide 
circulation in 12 prosperous cities and 
towns by using the 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher | W. R. ARMSTRONG, Advertising Manage: 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 


Business is good in South Bend 
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get ‘the same salary as the two 
trade-mark officials referred to. 
One may judge the relative im- 
portance placed by the Patent 
Office on patents and trade-marks. 

If the present ratios of increase 
in the applications for patents and 
trade-marks continue, it will not 
be many years before there will 
be more trade-mark than patent 
applications. Moreover, the pres- 
ent net receipts from trade-marks 
is about one-twelfth that from 
patents, and the expense incident 
to registration of a trade-mark 
considerably less than that inci- 
dent to the issuance of a patent, 
so that the apparent profits of the 
Patent Office should perhaps be 
credited to the registration of 
trade-marks rather than to the 
granting of patents, The official 
statements of Patent Office ex- 
penses are not sufficiently detailed 
to permit of proof of this sup- 
position. 

Our growing export trade dur- 
ing and closely following the 
close of the war, necessitating 


foreign protection of many trade- 


marks theretofore confined to do- 
mestic commerce, emphasized the 
hindrances to obtaining timely and 
proper foreign trade-mark protec- 
tion which the conditions in the 
trade-mark section of the Patent 
Office imposed on American ex- 
porters with resulting loss of val- 
uable trade-mark rights abroad in 
many instances and served to 
initiate action looking toward re- 
lief. Thus we find that the 
American Bar Association has ap- 
pointed a committee to revise the 
whole trade-mark law, and in this 
connection the proposal has been 
made that the administration of 
trade-mark laws be made entirely 
separate and distinct from that of 
patent laws and that it be en- 
trusted to a Registrar and Bureau 
of Trade-Marks in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Such a proposal is being consid- 
ered by practically every official 
nd unofficial agency in Wash- 
ngton that has anything to do 
with or that is trying to influence 
the character of the contemplated 
reorganization of the Executive 
Department of the Government. 
It is known that the proposal is 
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receiving the serious consideration 
of the Commissioner of Patents, 
who may see in it an opportunity 
to focus attention on and obtain 
relief for the conditions existing 
in connection with the granting of 
patents, and an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the whole matter is now 
being made under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce. This 
investigation, which is being made 
by one of Mr. Hoover’s most 
capable assistants, is bringing to- 
gether the views of the most 
prominent and influential trade- 
mark owners, advertising agencies 
and trade-mark solicitors. While 
these views are not to be made 
public as yet, it is admitted that 
among all these three classes of 
interested persons there is the 
most pronounced dissatisfaction 
with the present procedure inci- 
dent to the registration of trade- 
marks and a very strong intima- 
tion that if this function of. the 
Patent Office were taken over by 
the Department of Commerce, 
where it properly belongs, the 
cause of this dissatisfaction would 
soon be removed. The ability of 
Mr. Hoover to secure needed 
funds for bureaus under his 
wing has already been demon- 
strated in the case of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which is now for the first 
time able to maintain what might 
be called a decent commercial rep- 
resentation of this country abroad. 
While there is a tendency to 
becloud the issue by recommend- 
ing a transfer to the Department of 
Commerce of the whole Patent 
Office, it is believed that the 
need for separating the patent 
and trade-mark services, wherever 
they may be placed, has become 
apparent, and that no proposal 
will be submitted or approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce that 
does not contemplate such a 
separation. The decision of the 
Secretary of Commerce, it is 
understood, will be communicated 
to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Patents of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who now has before 
him for consideration a draft of 
a revised trade-mark law provid- 
ing for a Trade-Mark Bureau in 
the Department of Commerce. 














Catching Up the “Loose Ends” in 
an Advertising Campaign 


Completeness and Persistency of Appeal Bring Increased Business to 
Roofing Company in Unpromising Market 


FTER the armistice had re- 

moved or lightened restric- 
tions against building—at least 
theoretically—the Lehon Company 
of Chicago, manufacturer of as- 
phalt roofing, shingles and allied 
products, began an extensive ad- 
vertising programme in farm 
papers. The object was to make 
a real drive to create some busi- 
ness for dealers handling that 
line of goods. The company kept 
at it persistently during 1919 and 
1920 despite the fact that building 
was held up on account of high 
prices. 

At the beginning of the present 
year the building outlook seemed 
less promising than ever. People 
got the idea—and in this they 
were aided and abetted by adver- 
tising put out by certain building 
material manufacturers — that 
prices although lower were due 
for more drops. The net result 
was there was practically no build- 
ing done. 

The Lehon Company at this 
juncture determined that instead 
of decreasing or eliminating its 
advertising it would go into it 
stronger than ever. The list of 
mediums was extended, dealer 
helps were added, more salesmen 
were put on. 

“Some people told us,” Tom 
Lehon, president of the company, 
said to Printers’ INK, “that we 

were simply pouring our money 
into a rat hole. We were told it 
was of absolutely no use to create 
a: demand for roofing materials 
because if buildings were not con- 
structed how could roofs be 
built ? 

“We figured though there must 
of necessity be a certain amount 
of building carried on regardless 
of conditions and that if we would 
make enough noise about our 


products we could get that much 
business anyway. Talk about trade 
being dead has been taken too 
literally in the building industry 
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as well as in many others. It 
hasn’t been in particularly rugged 
health for some time, but it is a 
long way from being dead. Peo- 
ple forget how big a country this 
is and how much building there 
must be done to take care of im- 
perative needs. Our analysis of 
the situation showed us we would 
get a certain proportion of this 
business in the natural course of 
events but that this would not be 
enough. We had to have more 
than our proportionate share. The 
only way we could think of to 
get this was to bring out our 
heaviest advertising artillery and 
stage the fight of our career. It 
was either a matter of marking 
time and waiting for conditions to 
improve or reaching out and 
grabbing after every order that 
might possibly show its head.” 

Mr. Lehon’s idea has proved 
correct. The company’s output 
thus far for 1921 has exceeded 
the whole business of 1920—re- 
gardless of “no building.” The 
intensive drive was made on 
Lehon’s “Mule-Hide” ready roof- 
ings and asphalt shingles. But its 
effect was reflected in increased 
sales for the entire line of Mule- 
Hide products consisting of house 
lining, building paper, porch deck 
canvas, asphalt felt, paints and 
cements. It was a practical ap- 
plication of the benefits of family 
of products advertising. 


ADVERTISING CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


The Lehon campaign is worth 
a rather careful study by adver- 
tisers because of the consistency 
and symmetry of its appeal. The 
presentation is complete. Nothing 
has been left to chance. The whole 
effort was made to bring business 
to the dealer. The company never 
has made direct solicitation to the 
ultimate user of its goods. There 
fore nothing is left undone to see 
that the dealer goes to the limit 
in utilizing the selling asset that 
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E have a large assortment of 

Thin Papers in our newest 
portfolio. These papers are intended 
for foreign correspondence, manifold 
uses, lightweight booklets and 
folders, protective wrappers, folding 
maps, documents and wherever 
limited weight and space are prime 
considerations. 


This portfolio also proves the 
attractiveness of good printing on 
Princess Cover. A copy will be 
gladly sent on request. 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


Established 1859 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Houses 


Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 


e LINDENMEYR > 
LINES _z 
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After All 
What Is 


Selling Psychology ? 


Is Psychology a horse or a zebra? 

The horse stands for good old, everyday common- 
sense selling. The kind that has always been the 
big power-pull on all selling loads. 


The zebra is a striped horse. His resemblance to 
psychology lies in his being a horse, only he is a 
zebra. His stripes prove it. 


Psychology applied to advertising, as near as we 
can figure it out, is a kind of striped horse. 

It’s just a highbrow way of saying common-sense- 
selling-sense. 

It happens that we are rather short on the phrase- 
ology and lingo of advertising experts. 

But some of our customers (not “‘clients”) have 
said we have the everyday brand of horse sense, 
when it comes to employing advertising for business- 
building. 

If you are looking for a good sturdy Percheron 
to hitch to your sales load, we would like to talk 
to you. 


For 16 years we have been specializing in adver- 
tising building materials and allied lines. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. Tuthill, President 


1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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the advertising creates for him. 
[he way this is done is an inter- 
sting example of catching up all 
he loose ends and thus multiply- 
ng every advantage. 

The general advertising message 
s given in farm papers. Its trend 
s institutional and its main em- 
phasis upon the company’s trade- 
mark covering the whole line of 
Mule-Hide products. The trade- 
nark is a homely combination of 
1 mule’s head with the inevitable 
/rominent ears and a slogan, “Not 
. Kick in a Million Feet.” Each 
idvertisement asserts that “There 
s a Mule-Hide roof covering for 
‘very requirement and your dealer 
will gladly show you samples.” 

After putting its whole case up 
to the dealer in this way Lehon 
spares no pains to see that the 
lealers rise as fully as possible to 
their. opportunity. 

By use of what it calls “get ac- 
tion” service letters, the company 
enables the local store to ally it- 
self directly with the general ad- 
vertising. Letters are sent to a 
mailing list supplied by the local 
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dealer. His share of the expense 
is the postage. The company pays 
the rest and does all the work. 
The letters call attention to cur- 
rent advertisements appearing in 
the farm papers and emphasize 
such local conditions as may be 
told about by the dealer. 

Then there are a number of 
attractive letter inserts which Le- 
hon calls pop-ups. These: tell 
various salient facts about Mule- 
Hide goods. They are imprinted 
with the dealer’s name and are to 
be enclosed with the mail he sends 
to his customers. 

Newspaper cuts and copy sug- 
gestions for advertising are sup- 
plied without charge, also moving 
picture slides and plenty of sam- 
ples to show customers. 

One interesting advertising spe- 
cialty item supplied dealers for 
use among their customers is a 
carpenter apron made out of 
heavy duck and imprinted with 
the firm’s name and location. The 
apron is of the real serviceable 
kind that any carpenter would be 
glad to have. It is sold the dealer 
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SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Inc. 


Successors to Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
General Advertising Agents 
146} Broadway, at 42nd Street 

New York 


TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
MONTREAL, The McGill Building 
PARIS, 31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 
LONDON, Premier House, Southampton Row,W.C. 1. 


The Right Angle in Advertising 
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Newark Morning Ledger 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The Ledger carries the Adver- 
tising of the Leading Dry Goods 
and Women’s Stores of Newark 
and New York. 


ALONE IN THE MORNING FIELD 
IN A CITY OF 450,000 PEOPLE 


Average daily circulation for 
August, 31,961 
Only 1278 in the Country 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 


Incorporated 











The 
PEORIA 
Sourgal Jranscript 


Reaches 
Over 30000 “ihe 


-Best Homes - 


90% of City Creulatio 

wi 
Naan nl ed a hbiace 
” A. (e7) 

Paid iz ADVANCE: 


l€ Can Be Done 


Let These Newspapers Help You Do It! 
THE PEORIA JOURNAL — 


SUNDAY JOURNAL- TRANSCRIPT ABC 


‘gepresented by, Chas HEcehy Q 
How Vic Dn Bie. 5. Sage Poop tus Bly 
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at a cost of $18 per hundred wit! 
an extra hundred free. 

A member of the Lehon adver 
tising department speaks in hig! 
praise of the carpenter aproi 
proposition. He said dealers ha 
reported to him that carpenters 
and other mechanics ask for th 
aprons as eagerly as children ask 
for calendars or cigar boxes. The) 
also are popular among th 
farmers. The universal accept 
ance of the apron by dealers and 
the repeat alam makes the com- 
pany conclude that a highly valu- 
able piece of advertising matte: 
capable of working a long tim« 
is one that is of some practical 
use. 

Not a thing is done by the com- 
pany in an advertising way that 
the dealers are not told about. 
They are told so many times that 
there surely will be no mistake. 
Every farm-paper advertisement 
is sent out to dealers in circular 
form a little in advance of its ap- 
pearing with the suggestion that 
it be placed in the window. The 
helps for local advertising are 
kept constantly up to date so that 
the dealer can use in his news- 
paper space the same class of il- 
lustrations and copy that appears 
in the farm press. The campaign 
is what might be called moderate 
in size, but it is truly remarkable 
for its completeness and the ef- 
fectual way in which it follows up 
every point. In this it well might 
be an example for larger cam- 
paigns. 

Lehon got along for seventeen 
years practically without adver- 
tising other than that supplied by 
its “get action” letters. It began 
advertising in 1919 because it 
needed business. The resuits were 
so good that it refused to stop 
advertising this year when stop- 
ping seemed to be the conven- 
tional thing to do. Its experience 
seems to give plenty of proof that 
advertising actually can force in 
business even when everything 
seems to be against it. 





The James Washing Machine Com- 
pany, of Detroit, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Detroit office of 
the Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago 
and Detroit. 
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ha The Well-Dressed Advertisement 
a ERFECTION in dress may 
cm be likened to a window- 
om pane through which you 
tne look without being conscious 
ag that it is there. In the words of 
om Whistler: “Finished work shows 
ake no trace of work?’ Weset Adver- 
rod tisements with deliberate calcu- 
The lation that the effect be elusive, 
ha not obtrusive; that the binding 
ars shall not dwarf the book. You 
ate don’t think of the Set-Up, but of 
Bs the Message,just asthe sophistic- 
= ated simplicity ofa miraculously 
er- dressed woman completely di- 
an verts your attention from what 
- she wears to who she is. <> 
PHILLIPS & WIENES “ Tyrocnarmic Sravanrs 
lat AT 160 EAST TWENTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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How much profit is enough? 


ie depends. 


Two sales at a profit of $2.00 


bring $4.00. Ten sales at a profit of $1.00 


bring $10.00. 


It is not so much margin of 


profit as turnover in volume that counts. 


AY an example in arith- 
metic this is under- 
stood by everyone. But it 
is surprising how many fail 
to read its lessons when it 
refers to tangible commod- 
ities. 


Nearly every manufacturer 
has difficulty in making his 
dealers understand the 
greater importance of many 


repeating sales as against 
fewer transactions at a 
larger margin of profit. 


Clients of this agency who 
have for several years 
devoted advertising effort 
toward creating consumer 
or user demand are now 
reaping the benefit of that 
work in steady retail turn- 
overs in a time of general 
depression. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOSSCHASE 
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The Same Old Perennial 





Bettinc-THompPpson-Mappen, Inc. 
Saint Paurt, Munn., Aug 19, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The Masonic Reporter, published at 
115 South Dearborn Street, . Chicago, 
Ill, made the following statement in 
its issue of August 3, 1921: 

“Printers’ Inx, the recognized au- 
thority on advertising, after a thorough 
investigation on this subject, says: 

“*A fraternal paper is a far better 
advertising medium than an ordinary 
newspaper, in comparison with circula- 
tion, A fraternal paper, for example, 
having 4,000 subscribers is of more 
value to the business man who adver- 
tises in it than an ordinary paper with 
24,000 subscribers.’ ” 

hen did Printers’ Inx make this 
investigation and would it be possible 
to secure a report of the complete find- 
ings in this matter? 

As you know, we are doing some 
advertising for the Crescent, which, we 
believe, is the leading fraternal publica- 
tion of the country. Naturally, we will 
await your reply with great interest. 
BetTING-THOMPSON-MAppDEN, Inc. 

H. M. TuHompson, 


Secretary. 


O the best of our knowledge 

and belief, the alleged quota- 
tion from Printers’ INK referred 
to by Mr. Thompson, is a pure 
invention, It first came to our 
notice some five years ago, in the 
form of an envelope stuffer used 
by several different publications in 
soliciting advertising patronage. 
At that time we made a thorough 
search of our files, clear back to 
1888, in the effort to find either 
the item itself, or some statement 
upon which it might pardonably 
be based. We found nothing that 
was even remotely suggestive of 
any such conclusion, and can state 
our positive belief that Printers’ 
INK never made any such investi- 
gation and never expressed any 
such opinion. So far as. we can 
find out the first time the quota- 
tion ever appeared in our col- 
umns was in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1917, when we quoted it 
for the, specific purpose of mak- 
ing public denial of its authen- 
ticity, 

Like the famous libel on Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and the “mouse- 
trap” quotation falsely ascribed 
to Emerson, this particular canard 
appears to be perennial. Some- 
times it refers to fraternal pub- 
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THE DOOR 
:: IS OPEN :: 


NDUSTRIAL Unrest 
in Great Britain is dis- 
appearing, so that Trade 

Conditions may be expected 
materially to improve. 


And they will improve all 
the more rapidly if sound 
Advertising is done liberally 
and intelligently. 


Advertisers of high - class 
goods and service know that 
their best British medium 
is * PUNCH.” 


Acting on that knowledge 
it will pay them to enquire 
at once what space is avail- 
able during the balance of 
Ig2!. 

And also to arrange for space 
in 1922, for which year 
bookings are already heavy. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
IO Beuverie Street 

» B.C.4, England 
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Bridgeport’s Population 
Shows an Increase 


Postmaster Chas. F. Greene 


says that the population of 
Bridgeport is now 155,263, as 
compared with 143,558 at the 
time of the 1920 census. 

There are now 40,429 de- 
livery places for mail in the 
city—a big increase over the 
number during 1920. 

P. O. receipts for the first 
six months of 1921 are within 
.04% per cent of what they 
were during the same. period 
of 1920, the banner year at 
the local post office. 

This shows that business is 
active in Bridgeport. Get 
your share of it through ad- 
vertising in 


TheTELEGRAMand POST 


The Only A. B.C. Newspapers in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


= 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Milline Rates 


$2.39 
$1.73 








Daily - - 
Sunday - 


You buy space in “The First 
Newspaper of the South” 
much less than the average cost 
either in papers of the same terri- 
tory or in all U. S. papers of like 
amount of circulation. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods © 
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lications, and sometimes it reads 
“labor”; there are many varia- 
tions in the comparative circula- 
tion figures given, but it is the 
same old hoary-headed fraud in 
any case. It does no very great 
harm, perhaps, with those who 
know Printers’ INK well, because 
it is so grotesquety out of accord 
with Printers’ InxK’s reiterated 
opinion that no one class of me- 
diums is “better” than another, 
any more than blonde salesgirls 
are better than brunettes, or sweet 
pickles better than sour, or ham 
mers better than saws. But every 
now and again some of our good 
friends are misled by finding it in 
the columns of a respectable me- 
dium fke the Masonic Reporter, 
which undoubtedly had no inten- 
tion of misrepresenting a contem- 
porary, and they are entitled to a 
plain statement of the facts.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Norwich Pharmacal Company 
Adds to Staff 


Henry Ditzel and Harold Van Wie 
have joined the advertising department 
of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. Mr. Ditzel has been 
associated with the Byron G. Moon 
Company, Inc., Troy, N. Y., and Moser 
& Cotins, Utica, N. Y., 
agencies. 


advertising 





Ohio Crusades against Invest- 
ment Fakes 


Governor Davis, of Ohio, has in- 
structed Director of Commerce, W. H. 
Phipps, to launch a crusade to drive 
from the State all fake investment 
schemes. The Chatfield-Faris Bill, giv- 
ing the Securities Bureau added powers 
= providing new penalties, is now in 
orce. 





A New Advertiser with Van- 
derhoof & Company 


Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago, are 
pisces the advertising of the Long 

each Company, owner of a residential 
section at Long Beach, Ind., a suburb 
of Chicago, using full-page units only, 
in Middle West newspapers. 


Free Coffee to “Sell” Dining- 
Car Service 


As part of a plan to increase dining 
car patronage, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad announces that on its through 
trains it will furnish coffee without 
a to travelers who ask the porter 
or it 
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A Circulation Analysis 


Readers 


of 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Who they are 
What they are 
Where they are 


A. B.C, A. B. P. 
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An Eye Magnet 


Ninety-nine of every hundred sales are made through the eye. 
The senses of hearing, smelling, feeling and tasting almost 
always refer their judgment to the eye for an okeh. Start 
your selling efforts by getting eye attention and eye approval 


at once with 


“Giant Ads” 


An attractive, forceful reproduction of your magazine or 
newspaper advertising at the point of sale, is a short cut to 
sales. Experienced advertisers and agencies have long recog- 
nized this fact. 

It was our good fortune to develop a way to reproduce 
“Giant Ads” quickly, economically, efficiently—in black and 
white or color, long runs, or limited runs. Advertisers and 
agencies employ us and recommend our service. Write for 
our rate card and “Giant._Ad” samples. 

We are also specialists in reproducing and printing enlargements, reductions 
or facsimiles of Maps, Charts, Diagrams, Office and Factory Forms, Data Books, 
Code Books, Line Drawings, Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in 
short, anything printed, typewritten, or drawn. This is a specialty we have 
developed and no one has yet equaled our service. Our equipment for producing 
broadsides and other large sheets is second to none. Write for our booklet. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street New York 
Phones—Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 
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The Salesman Who Loses His 


Temper 


Nothing More Dangerous in Any Organization Than the Temperamental 
“Hot Head,” Whose Judgment Is Wrecked by Ungovernable Anger 


By W. H. Heath 


HERE is a little farm up in 

Connecticut, with an old-fash- 
ined flower garden surrounding 
it, that safeguards a human 
tradegy, a drama with the last 
act as yet unwritten, 

A man lives there with a patient 
wife who is playing her heroic 
part in the drama, Their neigh- 
bors are unfamiliar with the de- 
tails. 

Three years ago the man was 
sales manager for one of the 
largest Eastern branches of a 
great business enterprise. There 
were 400 men under him. He was 
an autocrat in his field, for his 
ability had been long heralded and 
his remuneration in dollars was 
very impressive, 

He knew men. He was a mas- 
ter of intricate detail. His chief 
value lay in his shrewd talent for 
keeping track of what his com- 
petitors were doing—all the time. 

Fate and the laws of inexora- 
ble average at last overtook him. 
His best, his life-long friend, was 
vice-president of the concern, and 
one day ‘called him into that 
solemn executive office where only 
matters of state were discussed, 
and broke the news. 

“My friend,” said the executive, 
“you are due to take your annual 
vacation next month. I want it 
to last a year; perhaps longer.” 

The sales manager looked at 
him in astonishment. 

“What’s the idea?” he de- 
manded. His face flushed, his 
fingers tightened; an ugly look 
came in his eyes, in his entire ex- 
pression. They were the storm 
signals of a violent temper. 

“The answer is in your face,” 
said the vice-president. “Your 
temper—it’s getting the best of 
you. It was always peppery, but 
the time has come when you must 
master it or—but you can, I be- 
lieve in you. A man of your 
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ability should tackle the job and 
whip it to a standstill. 

“I can say these things to you 
because of our long friendship. 
As proof of our loyalty to you 
and as payment for your loyalty 
to us—as a strengthening thing 
for you to think about when an 
attack of the doldrums comes on, 
your salary will continue. We 
think that much of you and of 
your talents. We can afford the 
experiment if you make good and 
come back to us. We can’t afford 
to have you go with any com- 
petitor, 

“You are 99 per cent efficient 
in your present office, but that 
final one per cent is the worst, 
the most ungovernable, the most 
dangerous temper I have ever en- 
countered in all my business life. 

“We are afraid of it. Some 
day it will bring on a catastrophe. 
Just now, it is destroying the 
morale of a wonderful sales or- 
ganization. You do not realize it 
yourself, but your own men are 
getting to hate you—behind your 
back. It is a secret dislike which 
is most insidious. And it is 
something we have watched with 
increasing apprehension. 

“No man who is placed over 
men should lose his temper. It 
is a bad, bad precedent to set. 
Your men may catch it from you 
—they will, in fact. The fault is 
contagious. You fly off into the 
most violent tantrums and on the 
slightest provocation. You give 
men a dressing down when en- 
tirely different tactics would be 
right and proper and far more 
effective. You wound the feelings 
of ‘sensitive, yet capable workers. 
For your own good, go away— 
stay away. Get a little place in 
the country and remain there, un- 
til you know you are master. It 
may prove the most difficult thing 
you ever tackled.” 
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‘The merchants can 
sell only as people 
buy. Your advertis- 
ing therefore is most 
effective when placed 
in the medium whose 
circulation is in the 
community where 
you have distribu- 
tion, and where the 
dollar is paid in 
salaries and wages. 
Over 20% of all 
wage earners, clerks 
and officials of this 
country are em- 
ployes in the cities 
where the folliow- 
ing papers are pub- 
lished: 

Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Information regarding 
these shopping cen- 
ters and trade condi- 
tions will be gladly 
furnished by the ad- 
vertising departments 

of these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


Derrort Sr. Louis 
101 Ford Bldg. 401 Globe-Democrat Bldg. 
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Humbled, conscious of his own 
weakness, the sales manager did 
exactly as he was told. He went 
up into the Connecticut hills, 
rented a small farm, and began 
the battle. He had not realized 
to what extent his own temper 
had the upper hand until he went 
to grips with it. This was three 
years ago. He is still a “gentle- 
man farmer”; he still putters 
around his garden. Some day he 
may return to active business. He 
had always been frugal and he 
refused to accept further gratui- 
ties from his old firm. But that 
smouldering fire of temper flared 
to the top, now and again. And 
it frightened him. He saw the 
peril of it, not so much to himself 
as to those who might employ 
him. 

A hot temper and business mix 
poorly, if at all. Rage wins only 
enemies. What a vast fund of 
truth there is in the ancient adage 
that no man can hope to master 
other men, if he be not master of 
himself. 

Temper is just as dangerous in 
the salesman as in the sales man- 
ager. Any man who goes out to 
sell goods, should learn the les- 
son of self-control. Intolerance is 
business poison. Salesmanship re- 
quiries tact, diplomacy and a 
super-ability to allow the other 
man to have the best of an argu- 
ment—if nothing momentous is at 
stake. 

A salesman for a _ hardware 
house made a poor record, al- 
though everybody at the home 
office recognized that he had un- 
usual talent. It did not require 
much in the way of investigation 
to discover the flaw. He did not 
like to be crossed. 

Having talked with one of his 
customers, we are in a position to 
give you a slice of what actually 
happened. 

Salesman: “I know you will be 
interested in our pocket-knives 
this year. It isn’t necessary to 
talk the quality of the product. 
We have been in business, as you 
know, for the past forty years. 
What I do want to discuss is the 
special feature and novelty end.” 

Dealer: “Oh, you folks are not 
the only makers of dependable 
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ENOCH LUNDQUIST 


has been made 


ASSISTANT TO THE 
GENERAL MANAGER 


of the 


Jndiana Daily Times 


INDIANAPOLIS’ GROWING NEWSPAPER 


IN CHARGE of 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


The Times was the only newspaper in Indianapolis 
to show a gain in National Advertising last year. 


Mr. Lundquist, who was in charge of National Adver- 
tising at the Minneapolis Journal for 12 years and for 
the last two years National Advertising Manager of the 
Milwaukee Journal, will give personal cooperation to 
National Advertisers and Advertising Agencies. 


LAWRENCE G. NICOLAI, General Manager 





National Advertising Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 





CHICAGO 
Marquette Bldg. 

G. L. PAYNE 
Mer. 
DETROIT 
Kresge Bldg. 
GEORGE H. PAYNE 
Mer. 

SAINT LOUIS 
Carleton Bldg. 
LYMAN H. GAMBLE 
Mer. 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Avenue Bidg. 


PAYNE, BURNS, SMITH 


Mers. 
BOSTON 
100 Boylston St. 
DANIEL FITZGERALD 

Mer. 

LOS ANGELES 

Security Bldg. 

M. F. HARRIS 
Mgr. 
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THE ROCHESTER HERALD 


gained 34,195 lines in local dis- 
play advertising during the 
first seven months of 1921 over 
the corresponding period of 
1920. It was also the only 
Rochester newspaper to show 
a gain in the local field each 
month this year. 


This showing is all the more remarkable 
because of the fact that the majority of 
newspapers throughout the country have 
had a decrease this year in local lineage. 
Of the other principal Rochester papers, 
one has lost 308,417 lines and the other 
308,252 lines, in comparison with the same 
period a year ago. 


Right now, more than ever before, 
Rochester merchants realize the necessity 
of making every dollar of their advertising 
appropriation count. They know, too, that 
The Herald is carefully read in many 
thousands of the better homes in this city 
and the nearby territory, and that every 
Herald reader is a potential buyer of their 
merchandise. 
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stuff. I heard only the other day 
that there had been _ radical 
changes in the organization—the 
stuff was not so good as it used 
to be a few years back.” 

Salesman: “Where do you get 
that stuff? You have no right to 
say a thing like that. It’s a per- 
sonal reflection on me.” 

Dealer: “I’m just telling you 
what I heard.” 

Salesman: “Well, it’s an in- 
fernal lie. I don’t care who told 
you. If you have any doubts 
about our plant, you needn’t buy.” 

Dealer: “You needn’t get huffy. 
All right, I won’t buy. No orders 
this trip.” 

They parted in anger. The 
dealer resented the unwillingness 
of the salesman to accept any sort 
of criticism. A dealer has a will 
of his own—and a temper of his 
own. This anger thing works 
both ways. 

Salesmen should be students of 
men and of dispositions. When 
they meet a customer who is in 
a bantering frame of mind, allow 
him to have his way. Meet it in 
a jocular spirit. You can’t get 
the best of an irate, a caustic, an 
exacting prospect, by feeding him 
his own medicine. 

“If you want to take the wind 
out of a fussy customer’s sails,” 
remarked a wise salesman, “just 
agree with him, good or bad. 
Don’t argue back. Never allow it 
to get on your nerves. Never 
start a controversy. It simply 
fans the flame. I joke and laugh 
this type out of their tantrums.” 

One wholesale grocery house 
found that a new salesman was 
taking the “pride of the concern” 
too seriously, and to the detri- 
ment of sound business ethics. 
On the least provocation this man 
would fly in a, rage at the fancied 
insult offered by a prospect or a 
customer who was unwilling im- 
mediately to agree that So-and- 
So was the finest institution of its 
kind in America. He possessed 
not so much as a single grain of 
humor. He couldn’t take a joke, 
and serious observations by others 
were grotesquely twisted out of 
all semblance of their real values. 

Here is a letter that serves as 
a silent testimonial to the danger 
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WANTED 
) 


Man who not only knows 
advertising values, but 
who can show successful 
record of dealings with 
largest National Adver- 
tisers. 

Opportunity to put be- 
fore the big advertisers 
a proposition absolutely 
UNIQUE and UN- 
PARALLELED in— 


(1) SELLING PUNCH 
(2) NOVELTY 

(3) PERMANENCE 
(4) PROMINENCE 

(5) PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Successful applicant 
can clear $20,000 first 
year. 

Write us in strictest 
confidence about your- 
self, and if you sound 
good to us, we will pay 
all expenses for a per- 
sonal interview. 


“L.,” Box 132, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Do You Want a Man 
Who Will Build Himself 
Into Your Business? 


I want to link up with a young and 
aggressive manufacturing business 
in which I can invest all of my 
ability and experience and industry 
in good, conscientious work that 
will eventually bring me a real re- 
ward. The opportunity to build 
into the business is more important 
to me than the immediate salary. 
In fact, it is so important that if I 
can connect with the right kind of 
a company, I would even consider 
investing a small amount of capital 
in the business. 

Following a commercial course 
at New York University, I have 
had a thoroughly practical expe- 
rience during the past ten years 
in accounting, management, factory 
production, marketing and selling. 

I am twenty-nine years old and 
am married. Am at present lo- 
cated in New York City, but am 
willing to go outside. Address: 
“Build-In,” Box 133, Printers’ Ink. 


What Would 
You Do? 


If you owned an interesting, 
high-grade monthly maga- 
zine, which did not make 
money because you were so 
busy with other businesses 
which make a lot of money. 
Would you sell it? I am 
right on the fence now, but 
believe I would sell if some 
one were to make me the 
right kind of offer. A. B. C. 
circulation, 100,000. It would 
take about $100,000. Lib- 
eral terms to responsible 
buyer. “L. T.,” Box 130, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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of a hot temper in the profession 
of salesmanship. It was written 
by the purchasing agent of one 
concern to the vice-president and 
sales manager of another house. 

“Please do not send J. to see 
us again. He is a bright fellow, 
puts up a good appearance, and 
obviously knows his line, but it 
is absolutely impossible to talk 
with him for five minutes with- 
out so wounding his feelings that 
he becomes angry. He is too thin- 
skinned for his job. For several 
months I have tried to overlook 
this fault, recognized it as a weak- 
ness, and simply smiled at his 
whims; but he is beginning to get 
on my nerves. I have an irfe- 
sistible desire to kick him—not 
because I am hot-headed myself, 
but as a lesson to a young man 
who is deliberately spoiling his 
career and doing an injustice to 
a fine old house. 

“Here is an incident in point: 
We happened to be talking about 
new colors in silks. I praised 
some novelty shades issued by an- 
other concern. No, he thought I 
was wrong and set about trying 
to convince me of it. But I had 
my own opinions and I believed 
—and still believe—that I had a 
perfect right to them. The more 
I defended my personal views the 
angrier he became, and, finally, in 
an ungovernable and misguided 
moment, he exclaimed, ‘That’s 
ignorance talking. I’m out on the 
road, in towns everywhere, and 
ought to know. Why not listen 
to reason?’ In short, I was an 
idiot because I happened to be- 
lieve one thing while he held a 
contrary opinion. J. is not the 
man for you folks. He is sure to 
antagonize many buyers. Get rid 
of him as quickly as you can.” 

The suggestion was followed. 

It is unfortunately true that the 
salesman with a fiery temper is 
often shrewd enough to conceal 
it when he comes in direct con- 
tact with his own people at the 
home office. He forces himself 
to show: only his agreeable side. 
And the very remarkable part of 
it all is that these men seem to 
heat up over speeches, incidents 
and situations that are, in them- 
selves, peculiarly unimportant, 
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Me 1 
PHILIP RITTER. Paes 
INCORPORATIO 
PRILIP RITTER, Je.. Vice-Pass 
JOHN S HORTON, Stow A 


Gvertisin 
185 Madiron Awerue, New York. 


August 22, 1921 


Mr. P. B, Ingraham, 
Printers’ Ink, 

185 Madison Av., 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Ingraham; 


I am sure it will be gratifying to you to leam 
that the Ivers-Lee Company's advertising in Printers’ Ink 
Weekly has brought a greater return, from the standpoint of 
important increase, than any other publication used. As 
you know, the Ivers-Lee Company manufacture a machine which 
automatically packs pharmaceutical tablets, and units of 
like size, in individual compartments of waxed paper tape; 
and the theory followed in adding Printers’ Ink to the list 
was from the standpoint of the selling appeal of this new 
method of packing. 


You may be interested to know that among others, 
three of the largest corporations in the country, in their 
respective lines, none of which the Ivers-Lee Company con- 
sidered as prospecta, wired or wrote in for further details. 
Another manufacturer, of importance in the pharmaceutical 
fielé, read one of the Ivers-Lee amouncements in Printers’ 
Ink and immediately jumped a train in order to see the 
machine. A contract resulted. 


We wish to congratulate you upon the splendid 
showing of your publication, and shall be pleased to in- 
form you from time to time as to the further results 
geined from its use. 

Very truly yours, 


The Philip Ritter Company Inc 


ee 


Secretary 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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The Chicago Daily Journal 


announces the appointment of 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


as 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in the Eastern Field 


This places our representation in the 
same hands, east and west, with offices 


Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Berkeley Building, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


FRANK DUNN, 
Advertising Manager 
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Opening for Copy Men 
in Ukrainia 


HE Ukrainian Government, 

which, at last reports, was 
controlled by the Soviet form of 
government, is apparently a great 
user of posters. Appeals have 
been made to the Ukrainian peas- 
ants through the medium of 
posters to produce and deliver 
grain, to keep them sold on the 
idea of the present form of gov- 
ernment and to tell them how the 
army will protect their crops. 

An interesting poster along a 
slightly new line has just been 
received in this country. The 
poster is large, with a factory 
building in the background. A 
peasant is shown at one end of 
a grinding machine, pouring grain 
into a receptacle, and another at 
the other end of the machine tak- 
ing out cloth. The caption under- 
neath says: “This matter of pro- 
ducing cloth from grain is really 
quite simple, and from grain you 
may also obtain everything else 
that the peasant needs in his 
work, And the peasant, himself, 
is better fitted than anyone else 
to carry out this task. All that 
he needs to do is to take his sur- 
plus grain and deliver it to the 
collecting point at a fixed price. 
From this point the bread will go 
directly to the factory and to the 
workers themselves, who produce 
everything that the peasant needs. 
But in order that the worker may 
be able to work well, he must be 
well fed, and only the peasant can 
feed him, If the peasant does his 
work the outcome will be as in 
the above factory. At one end 
of the factory the peasant will put 
in his surplus grain, while at the 
other end he will take out all the 
things he needs. Peasants, the 
foundation of your welfare lies 
in an organized exchange of com- 
modities. Peasants, carry all your 
surplus grain to the collecting 
point to sell there at fixed prices.” 

There would seem to be a large 
opportunity for copy writers with 
the Ukrainian Government, since 
the caption under the poster is, to 
say the least, a trifle long for the 
man who runs to read. 
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An Unusual 
Research Man 
Now Available 


Have been an important factor in 
the research department of one 
of the largest and oldest adver- 
tising agencies—gathering, corre- 
lating, systematizing information 
as the foundation for national ad- 
vertising campaigns. 


Graduate of Harvard, having 
specialized on mining and chem- 
istry. Eighteen years’ practical 
experience in mining and milling. 


Passed U. 8. Government Civil 
Service examinations as Mining 
Engineer, Ore Dressing Engineer, 
Metallurgical and Industrial 
Chemist. Read, write and speak 
Spanish; understand French. 


Advertising experience includes 
technical writings, installation of 
cost and production systems. 
American; age 40; married and 
have a family. Write “A. L. 8.,” 
Box 40, Postal Station F, New 
York City. 























AVAILABLE 
OCTOBER 15 


—as account executive or copy 
chief for agency. 


—preferably a small, substantial 
organization with which he 
can grow. 


Young Agency Man 


27, married, Christian. 


—who has very successfully operated his 
own agency for the past three years 
and has, altogether, eight years’ diver- 
sified experience to his credit. 


—who thoroughly understands art, en- 
graving, printing and copy, and in the 
finish of his work, shows that he does. 


He is original in ideas and strong 
in their execution. A lay-out man of 
more than ordinary ability. He can sell 
agency service and handle an account or 
campaign complete. An indefatigable 
worker; «a harmonious associate. His 
only reason for giving up his present 
business is that he seeks a broader field 
of opportunity. Income counts, but out- 
look more so. Can you use him. Address 
“A, H.,”" Box 131, Printers’ Ink, 
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WANTED 
A PRODUCT 


that sells through Drug Stores 


One of our clients is seeking a new 
product that could be marketed 
through retail drug stores. 

He is seeking primarily a toilet 
preparation although a clean pro- 
prietary would be of interest. 

There are two requisites:—the 
article must have an advertising 
story in it and it must have strong 
repeat possibilities. 

The concern whom we represent 
would desire to undertake the en- 
tire marketing, paying the owner 
a royalty, or would buy outright. 
Only articles with big sales possi- 
bilities will be considered. Please 
reply by letter only giving full par- 
ticulars which will be held in con- 
fidence. Address R. Van Buren, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 404 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 











I Won My Spurs 
in 
Sales Management 
Before 1916 


I did it when the going was hard— 
mighty hard. I have been successful 
in managing salesmen because I know 
field conditions and have been through 
the mill. There is hardly a city of 
importance in the United States or 
Canada where I have not made im- 
portant deals in person. 

Fifteen years of recruiting, instruct- 
ing and managing salesmen have given 
me some reasonably clear ideas on that 
subject. Selling by mail in nearly 
every country of the world has done 
much for my ability as a sales corre- 
spondent. Supervising salesmen, by 
the hundred from the home office, and 
in small groups from branch office, 
has given me a mature judgment in 
sales-executive work that ought to be 
valuable to a growing organization. 
I have never been discharged. 

I am forty; American born; Prot- 
estant; married; university and busi- 
ness college graduate; have abundant 
health and a record that is absolutely 
clean. Ample references, of course. 


$6000 plus a bonus or commission for 
results. 

Address “E. N.,"’ Box 134, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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A French View of American 
Advertising 


“It would be a mistake for France,” 
Le Commerce, Paris, says, “blindly to 
copy American advertising methods, for 
while, taken all in all, they are superior, 
they also have their faults. American 
advertisements are admirable in con- 
ception, but their execution is sometimes 
unfortunate, the taste for the gigantic 
and for ‘boost’ easily leading into 
exaggerations. In France two types of 
advertising are now in favor: (1) a 
type characterized by striking visibility; 
(2) a type made attractive by its pithy 
copy. 

“Too often advestiging designers are 
hypnotized by a single form, especially 
if it is novel, and find many imitators. 
In ordinary practice it is wise to con- 
fine ourselves to well-tried classical 
methods and to leave the brilliant varia- 
tions to those qualified to make their 
success with them, not forgetting, more- 
over, that they do not always succeed. 
Among such classical methods of adver- 
tising that which proceeds by showing 
the operation or use of the article is the 
most commendable. The Americans are 
past masters of this method.” 


Over Eleven Billion Daily 
Papers Annually 


The Bureau of Census states that 
11,270,559,316 copies of daily news- 
papers were printed in the United 
States in 1919. The circulation of the 
nation’s 2,433 dailies aggregate 32,735,- 
937 a day—an increase of 13.8 per 
cent since 1914. The circulation of 
the 592 Sunday papers was 19,929,834 
copies each Sunday during 1919—an 
increase of 14.9 per cent. 





J. H. Zuver Leaves South 
Bend “News-Times” 


John H. Zuver has resigned as editor 
of the South Bend, Ind., News-Times, 
and will establish a new paper, the Star, 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Boyd Gurley, who established the 
Denver Express for the Scripps League, 
and who for five years was managing 
editor of the Kansas City Post, will suc 
a Mr. Zuver at the South Bend News 

‘imes. 


“Greater St. Louis” Appoints 
F. E. Winsor 


Fred E. Winsor has been appointed 
advertising manager of “Greater St. 
Louis,” the official publication of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, to suc 
ceed Roy E. Edmonds, who recently re- 
signed. 


R. K. Russell Leaves Ditto, Inc. 


R. K. Russell has resigned as general 
sales manager of Ditto, Inc., formerly 
the Duplicator Manufacturing Co., Chi 
cago. 
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fire dictation”—but the Dictate 
ily very best letters you have 
ever written. You have these letters now—“somewhere in the 
. ee files.” Resurrect them, arrange them for active service in the 
an Meilicke Dictaform and you can reduce the bulk of your 
of the routine dictation fully ninety per cent. 
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‘Many a firm 
The Obliga- which has been 


tions of an built to success 
Inheritance by years of hard, 
unceasing labor 
on the part of a broad-visioned 
founder has slumped to inanition 
and then rank failure when put 
into the hands of the son who has 
inherited it. The reasons for 
failure are many, but they all go 
back to one basic fact: the failure 
of the inheritor to recognize the 
obligations of his inheritance. 
Such a failure is usually mys- 
tifying to the outsider. He has 


seen the son go through factory 
and office, from top to bottom; 
knows that the son has followed 
the business methods of the father 
as no other person could follow 
them. He wonders why the com- 
pany fails, 


The answer is that 
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while the son may have slavishly 
copied the methods of the father, 
he has not understood the one 
great factor of the firm’s success 
—malleability of methods. 

Business changes its methods, 
its customs and its ideals every 
generation, and the law of natural 
selection works out as grimly and 
inevitably in business fields as it 
does in the field of human life. 
The human race has won out over 
the obstacles that confronted it 
because it has adapted itself to 
every change in environment, and 
at the same time has added new 
ideas—has grown. 

And so the obligation of the 
inheritor is not to take over what is 
put into his hands and administer 
it according to the old rules, In- 
stead he must profit by the old 
lessons and must bring to the busi- 
ness the new ideas and new ideals 
of a later generation. Malleability 
of method and adaptability to 
every change usually make the 
difference between success and 





failure. 
Buyers by had occasion 
the other day to 
Backbone 3k the Ottawa 


Manufacturing 
Co., advertiser of kerosene en- 
gines, fencing and log saws, if 
present business conditions were 
causing an increase in instalment 
selling. C. R. Lawson, the treas- 
urer and also advertising man- 
ager of the company, in replying 
said that he has been selling on 
both the instalment and cash 
plans for years, and that “if any- 
thing our percentage of instal- 
ment business has shown a 
decrease instead of an increase in 
the last six months.” 

This is contrary to the usual 
experience. In many fields the 
partial payment method of selling 
has been gaining by leaps and 
bounds. -Mr Lawson contends 
that this increase is due to the 
prevalence of more backbone 
among buyers. They are shop- 
ping more carefully. They are 
holding off the purchase until the 
very best prices and the easiest 
terms have been exacted from the 
seller. If the proposition is then 
such that it appears more advan- 
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tageous to pay cash, these buyers 
unhesitatingly hand out ~ the 
money. They force the seller to 
make his best time payment 
proposition and then dangle cash 
before him for still better terms. 

After all, there is nothing sur- 
prising. about this. Surely the 
easy-going and extravagant way 
in which many folks bought these 
last few years could not continue. 
It is better for the industry and 
prosperity of the country that 
people spend their money with 
some discrimination. Our greatest 
national progress has been made 
not during periods of extrava- 
gance, but during periods of 
thrift. Business, too, makes its 
most substantial headway during 
such times. 





Nickels Erect If a few more of 


Another = tae 3 5 ealest 
omce uildings 
Skyscraper are erected out 


of the profits of nickel businesses, 
we will begin to appreciate the 
wealth-creating possibilities of the 
humble five-cent piece. The nickel 
gave us the Woolworth building, 
one of the seven wonders of the 
twentieth century. Now it has 
given us the Wrigley building, 
Chicago’s most lofty office struc- 
ture. Spearmint, Doublemint and 
Juicy Fruit put up this magnificent 
skyscraper. 

The building is not only a credit 
to Mr. Wrigley, but it is also a 
monument to advertising. It is 
advertising that gives the nickel its 
fortune-making potency. It opens 
up the purse-strings of the masses 
for the product that sells for only 
a few cents. The vast majority 
of our 105,000,000 population are 
prospects for a five-cent package 
of gum, a package of Uneeda bis- 
cuit, or a roll of Life-Savers. 
This explains why we have so 
many penny millionaires in this 
country. These men were satis- 
fied to enter a business where their 
profits on single transactions 
would be measured in pennies. 
They wisely saw, however, that in 
manufacturing low-priced mer- 
chandise Everyman would be their 
customer, and that when you deal 
with millions, penny profits soon 
mount to fortunes. 
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It is an axiom of merchandising 
that the smaller the price unit in 
which a product can be offered, 
the broader the market will be, 
and the easier it will be to adver- 
tise. This sound principle is often 
forgotten. Manufacturers too fre- 
quently assume that they cannot 
afford to advertise small-profit 
merchandise. As a matter of fact, 
they really cannot afford not to 
advertise it. The only way to 
make low-profit wares profitable 
is to get millions buying them. 
This requires advertising. 

How the demure nickel plus ad- 
vertising multiplies markets is well 
illustrated in the case of the as- 
tounding success of the five-cent 
package of raisins, recently put 
out by the California Associated 
Raisin Company. The small price 
put raisins within the reach of 
millions, who had not been eating 
raisins. The confectionery trade’s 
maze of distributing facilities was 
opened up, and the novelty was 
instantly seized by thousands of 
jaded candy appetites. From 
present indications, it appears as 
though the raisin folks have 
struck their biggest market. The 
nickel unit wrought this business 
miracle, just as it has done before 
in sO many cases. 





Uniform cost 
A Good methods as used 

Approach by trade associa- 
tions are to be thrashed out in the 
open by the National Association 
of Cost Accountants at its coming 
convention at Cleveland, Septem- 
ber 18. Representatives of many 
of the trade associations which 
have made progress in the direc- 
tion of uniform cost accounting 
will be present (there are said to 
be more than 100 such associations 
in all), and a representative of the 
Federal Trade Commission will 
also be on hand to discuss the 
legal aspects of the subject. 

“It is hoped,” says the conven- 
tion prospectus, “that as a result 
of this discussion some of the un- 
certainty as to how far it is legally 
possible to go in the matter of uni- 
form accounting methods may be 
removed.” That would seem to 
be an eminently sane and reason- 
able expectation, and a vast deal 
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of legal pulling and hauling might 
be avoided if the same method of 
approach were more frequently 
adopted. An ounce of sitting 
down and talking it over in ad- 
vance is worth several tons of ju- 
dicial rulings. The Cost Account- 
ants are to be congratulated upon 
the proposal to disperse some of 
the fog which hovers over the re- 
lations between trade associations 
and the Government. 





Defining the In a decision re- 
cently reported, 


Trad€ the United 
Commission’s States Circuit 
Functions Court of Appeals 
declares that the Federal Trade 
Commission is not “a censor of 
commercial morals generally,” and 
states that its authority is to in- 
quire into unfair methods of com- 
petition “if so doing will be of 
interest to the public.” An order 
of the Commission against the 
Winsted Hosiery Company, re- 
quiring it to cease and desist from 
following what was shown to be 
the ordinary established trade cus- 
tom in labeling underwear, was 
reversed by the Court on the 
ground that there was very little 
likelihood that the public would 
be deceived, and the trade would 
not be deceived at all. 

Business men will hail the ruling 
with considerable enthusiasm, and 
we fancy that the Trade Commis- 
sion itself will not find it unwel- 
come. If we may judge from 
the Commission’s own records of 
complaints filed and cases dis- 
posed of, its calendar is thickly 
congested with trivialities which 
hardly would warrant the atten- 
tion of an ordinary police court, 


let alone an august tribunal of. 


the Federal Government. There 
is, for example, the man who sells 
lead pencils “engraved in geld,” 
when genuine gold leaf is not used, 
but an inferior substitute; there 
is that sinful individual who dis- 
tributes embroidery needles with a 
fictitious price printed on the 
package, so that the purchaser is 
misled into believing that she is 
getting a bargain; there are many 
and divers instances of salesmen 
who have given presents and gra- 
tuities in order to get business; 
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and so it goes. Much of the Com- 
mission’s work must seem utterly 
pickayunish to its own members, 
but in the absence of definite 
specifications in the law it is hard 
to know where to draw the line. 
Rulings such as that of the Cir 
cuit Court should be welcome, 
therefore, since they tend to limi 
the Commission’s activities to mat- 
ters which are of real public in- 
terest and of sufficient dignity in 
wrongdoing to warrant the atten- 
tion of the Government. 





Advertising Club Formed at 
Galveston, Tex. 


_ An advertising club has been organ- 
ized at Galveston, Tex., with a charter 
membership list of thirty-eight. George 
L. Stevens has been elected president of 


the club. The other officers are: Vice- 
president, George S. Sykes; secretary, 
[. b cMaster; treasurer, O. A. 
Walker. The directors include C. A 


Frezia, Marvin Hampton, C. G. Ralston, 
Valery E. Austin, Frank Douglas, A. P. 
Vaughan, Jr., and V. H. Ungar. 


Danish Pride.Account for 
Duluth Agency 


_ The newspaper and outdoor advertis- 
ing of Danish Pride Milk will be han- 
dled by The Advertisor’s Council, a new 
agency established at Duluth, Minn., by 
John S. Shadbolt, as reported in 
Printers’ Ink of August 18. The ac- 
count of the Bullard Knitting Mills will 
also be handled by this agency. 

Walter E. Nolte and John S. Wan 
genstein have joined the staff of this 
agency. 


Ku Klux Klan Becomes a 
Newspaper Advertiser 


_ Newspaper advertising is being used 
in various sections of the country by 
the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. Full 
pages are being used to explain the aims 
and objects of this organization. Thx 
advertisements are signed “William Jo 
seph Simmons, Imperial Wizard.” 




















Lee Comegys with Addresso 
graph Company 

_Lee Comegys, who for the last 
eighteen months has been directing the 
food products publicity for Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, has joined the 
sales and advertising department of the 
Addressograph Company, Chicago. 














Represents Taunton “Gazette” 


The Taunton, Mass., Gazette has =p 
pointed The Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, of Boston, New York, Detroit 
and Chicago, to represent it in the na 
tional advertising field. 
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CAN ANYTHING BE TOO GOOD? 


Do you think Crane's Bond too good for your 
business stationery ? Can any paper be too good 
for so important a purpose? 

Crane's Bond costs more than the average 
bond paper. But why? Because it is made of all 
new rags—the very best rags obtainable. Such 
rags cost more than any other material. The 
methods followed in the Crane Mills are more 
careful, more thorough, more painstaking. They 
must be, because Crane's Bond is used for the 
most valuable papers in the world, for govern- 
ment bonds by eighteen great nations, of which 
our own is one. 

Such is Crane's Bond. Is it too good for you? 
Are not the very qualities which make it so de- 
sirable as a government bond the very ones you 
would like to give to your letter paper? 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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bined. 


noon rivals 


New York: 
H. W. Moloney, 
604 Times Bidg. 





IN LOS ANGELES 


THE 


EVENIN@SIRERALD 


has more circulation than it had 
@ year ago, and more circulation 
than both afternoon rivals com- 


It has more advertising than it 
had a year ago, while its after- 


show losses from 


month to month. 
Grows Just Like Los Angeles. 
Representatives: 

Ch 


Icago 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 














Small 


the space, the bigger the 
need of Good Typog- 
raphy. We set small ads 
that “pop” from the 
page. Advertising Agen- 
cies’ Service Company, 
Typographers, 209 W. 
38th Street, New York. 


The smaller 








Better Printing for Less Money 
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Procter & Gamble Company’: 
Business Increases 


For the first six months of the presen‘ 
year, according to the annual repori 
of Col. William Cooper Procter, presi 


dent of the Procter & Gamble Com- 


pany, the company’s operatin, rofit 
was at the rate of about $625,000 pe 
month. 

“The company now is operating with 
a normal volume of business,” says 
the report, “upon a satisfactory basis 
of profit; the volume of business is 
increasing steadily, the organization has 
been materially strengthened, and in 
all respects the outlook for the future 
is good.” 





Frank G. Eastman with 
General Motors 


Frank G. Eastman has been appointed 
an associate of Norval A. Hawkins, 
director of advertising, sales and ser 
vice, advisory staff, General Motors Cor 
poration, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Eastman 
was, for a number of years, advertising 
manager of the Packard Motor Car 
Company. More recently he was with 
the Lincoln Motor Car Company in a 
similar capacity. 





Hercules Account for Critch- 
field 


Critchfield & Co., Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed advertising 
representative of the Hercules Manu- 
facturing Co., Centerville, Ia., manu- 
facturer of hand and horse-power de- 
vices for stump pulling and land clear- 
ing. Improvements of the Hercules line 
of equipment will be featured in an 
agricultural paper campaign. 


Selling Men’s Hats by Mail 
Order 


An experiment in mail-order adver- 
tising for men’s hats is being tried by 
the Gordon Mail Order Company, 
Limited, of Toronto. Low prices are 
featured in the ute. which is 
now appearing in farm papers. 

The copy is placed by R. C. Smith & 
Son, Limited, Toronto. 








J. W. Vaux Heads Sales Force 
for Hills Syrup Co. 


J. W. Vaux, for seventeen years 
with Fischer Bros., roasters and —— 
of Max-i-mum coffee, Seattle, has re- 
signed to become advertising and 
sales manager for the Hills Syrup 
Company of Seattle, maker of 
Yankee Syrup. 





W. Clark Little with Anderson 
Motor Company 


W. Clark Little has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Anderson 


Motor Company, Rock Hill, S. C. 
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A DIRECT ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS RESUMED 


 y 1917 the War interrupted an interesting and 
successful direct advertising business in its 
seventh year. 


Contact with big business during the four 
following years enriched an experience that already 
had proved its worth. This contact was threefold; 
as sales manager, advertising manager, and adver- 
tising agency executive. 


The purpose of this advertisement is to ask 
you to talk with me about direct advertising. 
That is, any printed matter designed to sell or 
assist in selling merchandise or ideas to the trade 
or the consumer. 


Preparation and production is undertaken on a 
fixed fee, lump sum or commission basis. To use 
this service clients will not have to pay a premium. 
And the use of this service need not interfere with 
existing relations with printers that you might 
hesitate to sever. 


I am interested in a single piece or a series of 
printed advertising material. I write provably 
good form letters. It is probable that I could edit 
and produce a house organ which would contain 
consistently good subject matter and always appear 
on date of issue. 


For the present my study will serve as my 
ofice. Will you communicate with me there? 


O. W. McKENNEE 
Direct Advertising 
10 SHERMAN AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone Wadsworth 3786 
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The 


HE Schoolmaster was an in- 

terested spectator the other 
day of an incident which goes to 
show that not every retail sales 
person has become infected with 
the miasma of sales inertia. 

A woman went into a shoe 
store with a package under her 
arm. She asked one of the sales- 
men whether he could tell her 
where she could sell a pair of 
shoes. They were almost new, 
she said, but she could not wear 
them because they hurt her feet. 
She had purchased them in an- 
other city. If the salesman could 
not buy them from her, perhaps 
he could tell her where she could 
sell them. 

The salesman was interested. 
He asked if he might look at the 
shoes. The woman opened the 
package and brought to light a 
pair of black calf-skin pumps. It 
was quite apparent from the con- 
dition of the shoes that they had 
not been worn more than two or 
three times. When the salesman 
saw them he told the woman it 
was no wonder she could not 
wear them. He said: 

“The clerk who sold you those 
pumps knew as little about feet 
and footwear as a bullfrog knows 
about pole-vaulting. You never 
should have been allowed to buy 
those shoes.” 

* . 

It was too bad, he told her, but 
he could not buy them. He sug- 
gested, however, that she might 
be able to sell them to some shoe 
repair store. Then he asked if he 
might suggest how she could 
avoid the mistake of buying such 
a pair of shoes again. He spe- 
cialized, he explained, in fitting 
hard-to-fit feet, and to make the 
matter clear he brought forth a 
pair of shoes from stock, per- 
suaded her to try them on, and 
told her some things about cor- 
rect and healthful footwear. 

She stood up and walked about. 
The salesman had put on her feet 
a pair of black oxfords, kid, with 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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low heels. - The woman wa: 
pleased. The shoes were so com 
fortable, she said, she could 
scarcely feel them. As she walked 
back and forth her delight in 
creased. She had never worn 
such a pair of shoes in her life. 
How much were they? 

They were $13.95. Did she buy 
them? She did. She paid $16 
for the calf pumps she brought in 
to sell and would have gladly sold 
them for $3. 

She came in with two pair of 
shoes and about as much expec 
tancy of buying another pair as a 
straw hat has of visiting the 
North Pole. She went out with 
two pairs of shoes under her arm 
and a new pair on her feet, and a 
friend of that salesman for life. 

o 


The sales manager of The Of- 
fice Specialty Company of Canada 
confided to the Schoolmaster re- 
cently that he was having excel- 
lent returns from a series of form 
letters and material directed to 
his own men. Every bit of cor- 
respondence started off with an 
anecdote, a story, a happy little 
parable or phrase or bit of current 
news that pointed the right moral 
lesson. He has found that when 
letters are begun thus, they are 
far more likely to be read right 
through. : 

Here are samples from _ the 
series, selected at random: 

“An old Arab proverb divides 
humanity into three classes: those 
who are immovable, those who are 
movable, and those who move.” 

“The story is told of a sales- 
man starting on a trip who found 
after making his first stop that 
four competitors were ahead of 
him. In great anxiety he wired 
his principals: ‘Four travelers are 











ahead of me; what shall I do?” 
Shortly the reply came back: ‘Go 
ahead; there are four hundred 
behind.’ ” 

“A lady advertised for a man 
to work in her garden, and two 
men applied for the job. While 
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ECONOMY IN HIGH GRADE 


LETTERHEADS at $2.75 per M 


In 5,000 lots. $3.75 for 1,000 
Envelopes $3.75 per 1,000 
First class printing. Good bond 
Size 84x11. Satisfaction anche Ref. 
erence Bradstreet or Dun. Samples free. 
T. C. WILKINSON & SON 
VAN WERT, OHIO 





SEB BB Be eeee 
a TRADE MARKS’ gs 


Capital Trade Mark & Copyright 

e Bureau, Washington, D. ©. arder 
Bldg. Chicago, estes Block. 

e Milwaukee, 472 E. Water St. gy 
Representation all over the world. 
Send for Bulletin. 


* FOREIGN PATENTS™ 
SEB BRBBRBRHBRES 
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she was interviewing them on the 
lawn she noticed that her mother 
on the porch was making signs 
for her to choose the shorter of 
the two men, which she finally 
did. When the ladies were alone, 
the daughter said: ‘Why did you 
signal me to choose the shorter 
man, Mother? The other one had 
a much better face.’ ‘Face!’ re- 
turned the old lady. ‘When you 
are picking out a man to work 
in your garden you want to go by 
his overalls. If they’re patched on 
the knees, you want him; but if 
they’re patched on the seat, you 
don’t.’” 

Every sales letter started off 
with some such anecdote, and im- 
mediately turned it to good ac- 
count in making a point. 
e267 8 


Morris & Company have found 
one solution of the serious prob- 
lem of return to black and white, 
when showing foods, after the use 


of beautiful, full-color  illus- 
trations. 
The same _ well-known, and 


strikingly simple compositions are 
retained. But the still-life studies 
of products are interpreted in pen 
and ink. The technique, the pen 
handling, are exceedingly artistic 
in every way—so much so, in fact, 
that the eye does not seem to miss 
the presence of color. 

An illustration of this kind, 
from photographs, in black and 
white, or from a wash drawing, 
would leave the subject cold, 








Man Whe Cn SELL 


wants to - on a bigger job—per- 
pa 8 not —_ in starting salary, 
a job where the man who does 
wert <chite things will be advanced. 
Present position is permanent, but the 
opportunity is decidedly limited. 


Engineering graduate and 10 years’ 
selling experience. Author of sales 


and technical articles, 


Particularly fitted for the sales pro- 
motion department of some manufac- 
turer of mechanical rubber goods. 
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“0. J.,” BOX 136. PRINTERS’ INK 


















ART 


for advertisers. The best that 
writers, designers, typographers 
can offer for booklets, folders and | 
advertisements is at your service 
through the staff and plant of 


Breret CURRIER Limited 
























27E. 318 St-New York‘ Mad.Sq.8891 
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We announce the appointment of 


KNILL-BURKE, INc. 


As U. S. representative of our publications 


Halifax, N. S. 


CANADA MORNING HERALD 
EVENING MAIL and SUNDAY LEADER 


with offices in 


NEW YORK 
Brokaw Building, 42nd Street and Broadway 


CHICAGO 
Gas Building, 122 Michigan Boulevard 


W. H. DENNIS, Publisher 














; A500 Page Book 
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Catalog shows everyday Business and Factory Supplies—articles useful 
in office, factory, shipping room, stock room and tool room. 


a * wy than 2 mere cata: + ‘i. 


Contains 500° Muatrated . i 3 and many tn colors. 
Shows over for busy businessmen. 
illustrates a ft articles soe listed 

Artictes useful in any branch of business or industry. 

All poy ‘are net, no troublesome discounts to figure 

ve we 30 to per cent by using this ng guide. 
article is Sacked by our satisfaction guaranty. 
atever your business, you need this book. 


It is “chuck” fall of bargains in everyday Business Supplies. 
Ask for your copy of this General Catalog GN20 now. Write us on your 





921 P. I. Union St. 


y and catalog will be sent by return mail. 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS 




















Allentown, Pa. 
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Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Servi ization. See Booklet. 
STOUND 0 IN 1895— 
Investigators, Researchers, re 
riters, Illustrators, 
A Library te ae B fy a Records, 


Pict 
EGBEAT “G GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive ee. 
“Franols Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., L 
450 Fourth Ayenus, New York. Bititor-tn- Chief 


Need a Sales Executive? 


- 
Can you use a man who can sell, make 
sales plans, direct salesmen, write let- 
ters and advertising and shoulder gen- 
eral sales responsibilities? 

Energetic, enthusiastic, reliable man 
of 30 wants to fit into organization of 
progressive, =. known concern. 


SK. Search- Light 





Ink 


Addr 
|? VW.” Bem 136, Care Printers’ 








ARE YOU THE MAN? 


You may be hampered in your present position 
or aré contemplating a change. If 20, write 
to-day for our free booklet, “‘Are You the Man?’’, 
which tells you how our service will help you as it 
has hundreds of others. INDUSTRIAL & MER- 
CANTILE SERVICE, Ino., Consultants and 
Engineers in Industrial and Personnel Problems, 
528C Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, P 








WESTEEN TERRITORY WANTED 
Man with agency, trade journal and newspaper 
experience. Well acquainted in Chicago. Ten 
years on Chicago dailies, eight years 
on leading trade publications. Prefer Auto, 
Hotel, Farm, Women’s Wear, Agr. or business 
medium. Will consider classified or display 
managerial f — I have auto to cover 
territory. —, or commission. 
Write: C. A. 
604 } ne Be of Commerce Bldg. 


Chicago, Ml. 








PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


The facilities of our Service 
Department are not ‘‘just 
thrown in’’ as a selling point. 
They are as much a part of 
the finished product as the 
printing. 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Ttmes Square BRYant 0131 
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lacking in interest. The eye would 
miss the color. 

But it is not true in the case 
of a carefully-drawn pen study, 
since we are not inclined to ex- 
pect color in pen work. A pen 
study is a pen study. It makes 
up in technical charm, what it 
lacks in color realism. There is 
something to take the piace of the 


color. 
* * * 


It is characteristic of human 
nature that we all like to get the 
real “inside stuff’ on any new 
scandal, idea or plan. Many ad- 
vertisers seem to be taking advan- 
tage of this by divulging some 
semi-confidental information. Yu- 
ban Coffee took the public into 
its confidence in this manner by 
telling that Yuban was the favor- 
- ite coffee of coffee growers at their 
own private tables. Likewise, the 
California Walnut Growers As- 
sociation is also letting the public 
in on an intimate detail, In a 
recent piece of copy it started off 
with: “Did you ever try cored 
apples stuffed with walnuts sprin- 
kled with cinnamon and sugar and 
baked to a luscious golden brown? 
This is one man’s favorité walnut 
dish, and it’s only one of hun- 
dreds.” Five other favorites — 
walnut marshmallow salad, fresh 
nut wafers, walnut rice loaf, wal- 
nut sandwich filling, walnut sur- 
prise—were pictured in colors at 
the top of the page. They were 
appetizing and delicious in ap- 
pearance. It seemed as though 
every man’s favorite recipe for 
walnuts had already been shown; 
but no, this was not so. "Way 
down in one corner there was a 
little box, with this teaser: 

“Every woman ought to have 
our new recipe book shown here 
It contains the favorite dishes 
of the. Wives of the Walnut 


THE 
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PR mn Bulletin—sent without 
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Growers.” Now, that little “Wives 
of the Walnut Growers” is what 
aroused the Schoolmaster’s curi- 
osity and made him send for the 
book. Regardless of the old adage 
about the shoemaker’s child and the 
tailor’s wife, the Schoolmaster is 
inclined to believe that any recipe 
that is a favorite of the “Wives 
of the Walnut Growers” is some- 
thing worth hearing about. The 
inside stuff still manages to get 
attention. 


Joins Charleston, W. Va., 


Agency 
John A. Roalefs, formerly with the 
Bankers Service Corporation, New 


York, and later with the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has joined the copy staff 
of the Thomas D. Mays Advertising 
Agency, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Engraving and Printing Problems 


Made Easy 
This book tells how to prepare 
copy, how to choose method of re- 


~~ BR paper, plates, color har- 
monies, and hundreds of helpful 
suggestions. 850 pages—over 1500 
Supplies a working 
knowledge and means of reference 
for 35 allied subjects 

sable to successful a@vertising men. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Ce. 
Dept. BC. Indianapelis, Ind. 








(Charles E- Howell 30> Fifth Ave- New York | 
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Lithographing 


105-109 HUDSON STREET 





Leather Novelties for the Holiday Season 


Write for Quotations 


INTERNATIONAL ART ADVERTISING CO. 


CALENDARS 


Novelty Advertising ; 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


on Daily Enterprise 


Printing 20,000 Daily ¥ 


Flat Commercial rates 654 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
| Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


fr Al WINNIPE 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


i 
Final Closing Monday Morning 





HELP WANTED 


Advertising Salesmen Wanted—Senior 
and Junior solicitors on commission y~ 
salary basis. Must be capable of bi 

velopment. Large organization se _ 
all mediums. Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


AGENTS—tTerritory open for 
agent with flivver. Big money. 
Permanent. Crystal Chemical Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


LIVE ADVERTISING REPRESEN- 
TATIVE WANTED 
for two trade publications, monthly and 
annual, Territory: Ohio and Central 
States. Liberal commission. Hardware 
News, 1315 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARTIST WANTED 
Man skilled in advertising illustrations, 
and sales literature, black and white, 
and color. Must be good on layouts. 
State age, experience, nationality and 
salary expected. Geo. W. Ford Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR A YOUNG MAN 
I need a young man (twenty to twenty- 
three years old) to assist in the editing 
and production of a dealer house-organ. 
He should have a “selling sense,” some 
experience and a desire to put heart and 
soul into an interesting job. Mention 
age, salary and experience. Address 
ls.x 397, care of Printers’ Ink, 


COPY WRITER 


Can use high-powered writer, preferably 
young man with agency experience. 
Must be versatile and capable of produc- 
ing copy that will move merchandise. 
Working conditions pleasant, congenial 
associates and opportunity to become im- 
portant factor in fast-growing Southern 
Agency. Give full particulars and in- 
dicate salary expected. Geo. W. Ford 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


WE NEED REPRESENTATIVES 
AND SALES ORGANIZATIONS 


to sell a line that is being used and in 
demand by the largest and most promi- 
nent advertisers. Our line comprises 
high-class indoor signs of velvet, velour, 
satin and cardboard reproduced by our 
paten t Pigtcerentie paint process; also 
a varied line of fine show-case pads and 
window displays of character in quanti- 
ties of 250 up. Acquaintance with buy- 
ers of high-class advertising novelties 
most desired. For particulars address 
Reproduction Products Co., 174 Duffield 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
who is acquainted with Eastern agencies 
and can sell trade advertising to repre 
sent national trade publication in New 
York and Eastern territory. 25% cumu 
lative commission. Good start with es 
tablished accounts. An opportunity t 
make $7500 a year. In reply give pas 
experience; also New York telephone 
number and address. Box 395, P. I. 


CAN YOU SELL 
ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING? 


We would like to get in touch with a 
printing salesman in each of the large 
cities to represent us on a commission 
basis. There is a wonderful opportunity 
for salesmen of proven ability to build 
up a large clientele. Send full detail of 
qualifications with your letter. Address 
Box 393, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—COPY MAN and 
EXECUTIVE with PERSONALITY 


Maybe advertising has gotten too scien 
tic, Anyway, it has developed a sort of 
advertising man who is helpless unless 
he has a big organization behind him, 
An Eastern branch of a well-known 
agency has an opening for a man who 
can ably combine the qualities of a hu- 
—~ ty unusual copy man with enough 
personality to meet clients—and slip in 
a call on a prospect for good measure. 
We invite such a man to communicate 
with us, with a good, wen f letter, photo 
and samples of work, which will be care- 
fully handled and promptly returned. 
Address Box 401; Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Distinctive business cards, letterheads, 
wedding and other announcements, in 
engraved and embossed effects. 

PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and. Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Yes, All Dealers Want Business! 
Although you would think the average 
concern sold pictures, 

Reason Why copy a Is to buyers 
who have money and rains, 

Because your advertising is not fu!! 
page is no reason why it cannot be 
made to bring results, by direct mai 
at less cost, 

I like to fuss with small accounts, 
even to writing their classified copy. 
Lawrence man, Advertising. 

507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Sales Letters @ 
$25.00 Each. 
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DESK ROOM, TELEPHONE AND 
SERVICE IN NEW YORK FROM 
OCTOBER 1, Copy writer or commer- 
cial artist preferred. Box 408, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work, High-class; prompt de- 
ivery, close co-operation. TRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Canadian Organization selling to retail 
jewelers and opticians throughout Can- 
ada will undertake sale of one or two 
specialties of merit either of similar or 
some other line. This is an opportunity 
for some Canadian or United States 
manufacturer to market his product eco- 
nomically in Canada. Box 391, P. I. 




















Your problem 
becomes my preblem- when 
He conned. (et me supgest 
how T weak ondevtate to 
Solve tt —™ 





Address Box 411 
Printers’ Ink. 


e 
POSITIONS WANTED 


College Man—age 24, Christian—desires 
position in Sales Department of progres- 
sive concern, Two years’ business experi- 
ence purchasing for a large corporation. 
Box 400, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Xavier High School Graduate—18 years 
of age—desires a position with an adver- 
tising concern, Intends taking the eve- 
ning course in advertising at Columbia 
University. Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Experienced on 
copy, plans, layouts, house-organs and 
direct mail, mployed, but available 
October 1 for position offering broader 
field and ag opportunity. Box 407, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Young man, at present service man 
with large printing and publishing 
house—expert knowledge of printing 
processes, engraving, art work, type 
faces and layout—desires position in 
advertising end of the game. Mod- 
erate salary to start. Box 396, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


" . 
Can You Use This Man? 
A successful Copy Writer and Advertis- 
ing Manager seeks a wider field. Exten- 
sive Agency experience. Now managin; 
Promotion and Service Department o 
leading Daily. Intimate acquaintance 
with Farm Press, Advancement limited 
in present position. Ambitious. Good 
Personality and address. Highest refer- 
ences. Full particulars. Box 405, P. I. 
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MANAGING EDITOR, with complete 


ractical publishing experience s 
pportunity. Trade journal preferred. 
Nominal salary. Interviews requested. 


Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT MAN—thoroughly experi- 
enced in buying engraving and 
printing, and possessed of good Art 
training—wants position. Box 414, 
Printers’ Ink. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, with seven years’ 
exceptional editorial experience in book 
and magazine publishing, desires work 
on manuscripts or proofs that can be 
done at home. Address Box 404, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Executive 
Young man with strong record as having 
directed successful national campaigns 
desires connection with manufacturer in 
similar capacity. Age 27 and married. 
Box 410, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—Creative ability, wide experience 
in designing and constructing, window 
displays, cutouts, posters; understands 
lithography, expert colorist and letterer, 
wishes work, N. Y. C. Position or free 
lance. Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 


TWO ADVERTISING MEN 
of proven ability and practical experi- 
ence in sales management, copy writing 
and salesmanship, desire a connection 
with Northeastern daily. At present 
advertising manager and assistant of 
newspaper in city of sixty thousand. 
Address Box 394, Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 
Thoroughly experienced sales executive 
with intensive knowledge of Maryland 
and adjacent territory—Baltimore office. 
Automobile; will be profitable asset to 
MANUFACTURER with worth-while 
product seeking high-class sonal 
representation, G, T. Miller, Jr., 506 
Emerson Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


COPY MAN 

Versatile writer, excellent on layouts; 
unusual knowledge printing with large 
fund of ideas in advertising pieces; 
previous experience in three agencies, 
now temporarily employed by another; 
well educated, studied advertising at 
U. of P.; best acquainted in New York. 
Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man with 8 years’ experience 
in publishing business; available Octo- 
ber Ist. Understands house-organ work 
thoroughly, experienced in copy writ- 
ing, layouts, etc., energetic and tireless 
worker with executive ability. Would 
be very valuable as assistant to a live- 
wire Advertising Manager or can take 
charge himself. Box 415, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


_EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 
is open for position with progressive 
concern where there is opportunity for 
growth. Thoroughly experienced in all 
phases of management and selling mer- 
chandise, handling sales force, plannin 
campaigns, organizing department. Good 
personality, analytical mind, good mer- 
chandising knowledge. Connected with 





























well-known manufacturer for past 10 

s in charge of Middle Western sales. 
Reasonable salary—opportunity first con- 
sideration. Box 406, pt I 


+» Chicago Office, 
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OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 
BUILDS 
SOUND, 
ENDURING 
BUSINESS 


Ask us to show you. 


i ‘Thos. ce ac k GC. | 


Outdoor Advertising~Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25thSt. a 
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(Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business = 
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? Pd Advertising 


Fe Dollar 
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ys IN NEW YORK buys: 


' CIRCULATION—over 400,000 copies 
more every weekday, largest morning 
daily circulation in New York. 


CITY CIRCULATION concentrated, 
more 98% in New York and suburbs. 


HOME CIRCULATION—because the 
more Daily News is carried home in 


the evenings. 


more RESPONSIVENESS. 


ATTENTION VALUE—due to the 
more tabloid page and limited advertising 
space. “Fewer Accounts—More Advertised.” 


ADVERTISING—lowest rate per line 
more per thousand in the New York field. 


—in the Daily News than in any 


other morning newspaper. 
Specific facts on request. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAILY _§ NEWS 


NEW YORK’S 











